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National Planning 
for Economic Development* 


By Watrer Krause 


Professor of Economics 
State University of Iowa 





ATIONAL ECONOMIC PLAN- 

ning is not new to the world. 
What is new, as evidenced by deve- 
lopments of relatively recent years, is 
the particular type of country which 
has come to rely upon planning, and 
the particular manner in which the 
governments involved have chosen to 
exercise the function of planning. 


The countries at issue are the under- 
developed countries. These countries 
— particularly in Asia, where approxi- 
mately one-half of the world’s popula- 
tion resides—have moved, in recent 
years, to the idea that conscious plan- 
ning is necessary. And, the particular 
notion of planning that has taken hold 
is that there must be a formal na- 
tional economic plan, expressed in some 
detail. 


Three basic factors can be cited to 
explain this trend in affairs. First, 
there was the precedent of the social- 
ist-type economies, a number of which 
had made their appearance on the world 
scene (particularly in Europe). These 
countries are committed to planning, 


* Based on a paper delivered before the 
Western Economic Association in August 
1958, and contained in the Proceedings of 
The Western Economic Association, 33rd 
Annual Conference, (1958). 


and the core element in this for them 
is a formal national economic plan. 


Second, the Marshall.Plan gave plan- 
ning a boost. Under it, individual coun- 
tries found themselves, of necessity, 
charting aid requirements and aid uti- 
lization. This development, superim- 
posed upon a general receptivity in a 
number of the countries to govern- 
mental intervention in economic acti- 
vity, led to fairly comprehensive plan- 
ning, encompassing resource assessment 
and utilization en toto, not merely in- 
sofar as arising via Marshall Plan aid. 
The United States, which never deemed 
it necessary or important to have a 
formal national economic plan for it- 
self, found itself under the particular 
circumstances in the role of support- 
ing the formulation of such plans else- 
where. At a later date, as the United 
States shifted emphasis in its aid pro- 
gram from Western Europe where the 
problem was one of reconstruction, to 
the underdeveloped world (and espe- 
cially to Asia), where the problem is 
one of development, encouragement for 
planning was lent in the new locales. 


Third, the underdeveloped countries, 
on their part, “awakened”—in the 
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sense that economic development, and 
the benefits it presages, came to be 
sought. The desire to speed develop- 
ment, and to minimize “pain” in its 
attainment, spurred thinking as to the 
nature of appropriate policies, pro- 
grams, and implementation measures. 
The culmination of such thinking, al- 
beit reinforced by external factors (cit- 
ed above), has been the formulation 
by a host of countries of comprehen- 
sive national economic plans. 


Given the relatively large number 
of countries within the underdeveloped 
category, and the formidable nature of 
the task involved in development, it 
is not amiss to reflect upon the type 
of planning best fitted to yield desired 
results. It is generally agreed that 
a formal national economic plan can 
prove valuable as a guide in a develop- 
mental effort. But not all are agreed 
as to what the form and content of 
a plan should be. The precise plan 
frequently envisaged is in the nature 
of a rather standardized document, 
basically unvarying among countries 
as to essential outline and approacn. 
In fact, examination today of the eco- 
nomic plans of various underdeveloped 
countries reveals a high degree of si- 
milarity. However, the environments 
of countries vary widely in important 
respects! This fact provides a basis 
for the belief, held by some persons 
(and shared by this writer), that any 
plan, in order to prove truly effective, 
must be carefully tailored to fit the 
specific environment for which it is in- 
tended. 


Given this second position, what 
should a particular country strive for 
in terms of formalized planning? In 


arriving at an answer, two major con- 
siderations logically present themselves: 





(1) What is the fundamental pur- 
pose of a national economic plan? 


(2) Given this purpose, what should 
be the essential nature of a plan? 


Purpose of a Plan 


The fundamental reason why an un- 
derdeveloped country should perhaps 
want a national economic plan is that 
a “good” plan, by virtue of its exist- 
ence, might help that country attain, 
more readily than otherwise likely or 
possible, the particular or general im- 
provement it desires. 


If a plan is to yield improvement, 
it must — by definition — contain in it 
the necessary ingredients which make 
such possible. The process of plan- 
ning is not something to be viewed as 
an end in itself; rather, a good plan 
is one which has something substan- 
tial to offer as the means to an end. 
Specifically, the means offered should 
be appropriate in terms of the end 
sought. 


Thus, a good plan needs to reckon 
with the actual environment which 
prevails, and needs to chart in realistic 
terms the course of action prescribed. 
Because among 
countries, it follows that national eco- 
nomic plans themselves should of neces- 
sity vary in form and content among 
countries. 


environments vary 


Elements of a Plan 


In framing a plan which can offer 
reasonable prospect of being deemed a 
success in terms of the above criterion, 
a number of basic factors loom 
portantly. A few of the more crucial 
of these merit attention. 


im- 
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Nature of the Economic Order 


Economies differ from one another 
in terms of the extent to which the 
respective governments exert influence, 
direct or indirect, over economic activ- 
ity. Some economies can be charac- 
terized as “controlled”, whereas others 
are more properly classed as “free- 
enterprise”. While a matter of degree 
definitely is involved (with the exact 
dividing line between the two catego- 
ries anything but hard and fast), the 
distinction nevertheless is real and 
needs to be recognized for its relevance 
in planning. 


In a controlled economy, govern- 
ment’s sphere within which it can ex- 
ercise direct control over the utiliza- 
tion of resources is relatively great; in 
addition, relatively strong government- 
al powers typically exist which can be 
invoked to affect the utilization of such 
other resources as are nominally held 
by private persons. In a free-enterprise 
economy, in contrast, a greater por- 
tion of resources is held by private 
persons who, by historic inclination 
and popular acceptance, determine with- 
in relatively wide limits the form and 
timing of utilization of such resources. 


Plannning, as viewed by the econo- 
mic planner, is a relatively easy matter 
in a closely controlled economy. The 
formulation of a national economic plan 
can then proceed, essentially, in terms 
of assessing aggregate resources avail- 
able and of fitting these resources into 
some pattern intended to govern their 
utilization. All the while the planner 


can assume that responsibility for and 
control over implementation of the plan 
will fall entirely or very largely with- 
in the sphere of governmental action 
(and, the assumption is that in a close- 


ly controlled economy governmental 
action will be forthcoming!). 


The task of formalized economic plan- 
ning is relatively more difficult, if any- 
thing, in a predominantly free-enter- 
prise economy. This is the case because 
the latitude for independent action (i.e., 
action beyond clear-cut control by gov- 
ernment, and hence more or less un- 
predictable — as seen by government) 
is much greater. Unlike government 
in a controlled economy, where there 
is a relatively high degree of direct 
control over resource utilization, gov- 
ernment in a free-enterprise economy 
is so situated that its control over re- 
source utilization (other than over 
those relatively incidental resources it 
holds directly) must come indirectly 
via measures designed to influence per- 
sons in the private sector in their ac- 
tions relative to the economic means 
to which they have claim. Instead of 
having to suggest simply how govern- 
ment should utilize resources, the task 
of the planner then becomes one of 
having to suggest how government 
should proceed in order to induce pri- 
vate persons to utilize resources in de- 
sired ways. 


Under the circumstances, a national 
economic plan for a_ free-enterprise 
economy can properly be formulated in 
terms of either of two basic approaches. 
First, central attention can be focused 
upon the segment of the economy which 
is positively controlled by government, 
i.e, upon the public sector. Such a 
plan would in reality constitute a pub- 
lic investment plan. The merit of the 
approach is that it is realistic in terms 
of the situation: it is particularly in 
respect to control over public expendi- 
tures (i.e., over public investments — 
involving outlays of national currency 
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and foreign exchange) that govern- 
ment typically has strong and relative- 
ly inclusive power. The possible de- 
merit of the approach is its treatment 
in direct fashion of only a portion of 
the economy (and, incidentally, a rela- 
tively small portion in the typical free- 
enterprise economy); of course, it can 
be creditably maintained that the pub- 
lic sector offers itself for use as an im- 
pulse sector, triggering off repercussions 
which affect the whole economy. 


Second, central attention can be fo- 
cused upon overall public policies. Such 
a plan would in reality consist of a 
series of basic governmental policies — 
e.g., a tax and budget policy, a foreign- 
exchange policy, a monetary and bank- 
ing policy, an investment policy, an 
agricultural policy, a labor policy, etc. 
(each with appropriate and necessary 
measures of implementation) —, all 
such policies integrated to form a co- 
hesive environmental framework. The 
rationale is that government should 
try particularly to affect what occurs 
in the private sector, which sector is 
crucial in such an economy; the way 
to affect the private sector, so the argu- 
ment runs, is for government to shape 
the “rules of the game” so that private 
individuals will end up doing what in 
essence the government desires them 
to do. 


The difference between the two ap- 
proaches, basically, is one of where ini- 
tial and primary emphasis is placed. 
Either approach is meritorious in a 
free-enterprise economy, and the deci- 
sion as to which to use should proper- 
ly depend, in the final analysis, upon 
an appraisal of the relative degrees of 
receptivity which might be shown by 
the government and populace in ques- 
tion to the procedural form of the end 


document which would evolve in due 
course. 


Target Setting 


The fundamental purpose of a na- 
tional economic plan, as stated earlier, 
is to help a country in its efforts to 
achieve improvement. While on some 
scores there may be merit in portray- 
ing in graphic fashion what the en- 
vironment will be like when the sought- 
after improvement has become a fact, 
it is unfortunate that national econo- 
mic plans frequently set forth, often 
in glowing terms, the desired end re- 
sults (as specific targets) — even when 
failing to show how the desired results 
might be made a reality. In essence, 
some plans treat “what is” and “what 
ought to be”, but fail to treat ade- 
quately how “what is” can be improved 
upon. Such plans are open to possible 
criticism as being “long” on promises 
(implied or other) but “short” on im- 
plementation. 


Since it is improvement which is de- 
sired, it is implementation — meaningful 
provisions relating to what is to be done, 
how, and by whom — that really counts. 
Crucial to the planner’s task qualities 
given to implementation aspects of a 
national economic plan should be com- 
patible with the nature of the econo- 
mic order. 


In a closely controlled economy, the 
planner can well proceed on the as- 
sumption that he should incorporate an 
array of specific targets into a plan. 
He can reasonably and safely expect 
to state that a particular plan —if 
adopted and followed — will result in, 
say, an increase in GNP of 6% per 
year, an increase of 20% in steel-making 
capacity, an increase of 10% in number 
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of housing units, etc.; such specific tar- 
gets are not then amiss — provided they 
are within the country’s technical and 
economic capabilities, and provided 
these capabilities can be brought to 
bear upon the situation so that the pro- 
jected results can become reality in due 
course. A vital point is that govern- 
ment, in a closely controlled economy, 
has a high degree of direct control over 
the manner of utilization of resources 
available to the economy. 


In a fundamentally free-enterprise 
economy, however, the situation which 
confronts the planner is materially dif- 
ferent. The planner, if he is at all 
realistic, then must recognize that scope 
for direct governmental action in the 
economic sphere is relatively small, 
whereupon the meaningful course left 
open automatically dictates heavy con- 
centration upon ways designed simply 
to influence activities within the private 
sector. Significantly, the certainty that 
a specific pin-pointed result will accrue 
when such is dependent upon its being 
induced within the private sector in 
consequence of something having oc- 
curred outside the private sector is 
probably (undoubtedly) less than when 
government takes it upon itself direct- 
ly to see to it that the specific desired 
result comes about. The relatively 
wide latitude for individual and inde- 
pendent action—and consequent rela- 
tive uncertainty as to just what will 
evolve — makes it important for the 
planner to formulate a plan which pro- 
mises no more (via reference to spe- 
cific targets) than can reasonably be 
expected when all available means 
likely to be invoked are brought to 
bear upon the situation; to do other- 
wise is to put in print what later might 
well become a record of “targets un- 


attained”. What the plan should em- 
phasize, instead, is promotion of im- 
provement (and a somewhat general 
understanding of what would constitute 
improvement is sufficient for the pur- 
pose at hand). Importantly, such em- 
phasis should be buttressed with spe- 
cific measures of implementation which 
can appropriately help promote this im- 
provement (leaving unstated, in at least 
major part, specific narrowly-construed 
targets). 


Actually, the planner in a free-enter- 
prise economy has a choice open to 
him, depending upon whether it is the 
impulse-sector approach or the public- 
policies approach which is followed in 
presenting the implementation frame- 
work. In the impulse-sector approach, 
specific targets are not at all inappro- 
priate insofar as their attainment is 
clearly possible in consequence of what 
can evolve from resource utilization in 
the public sector. Thus, it would be 
realistic to set specific targets relating 
to particular government projects (e.g., 


- amount of increase in generating capa- 


city in government-operated power 
plants, amount of increase in new pub- 
lic housing units, etc.); in such cases, 
government has a means to control the 
resources crucial to attainment of the 
targets in question. But, it would not 
be realistic to set specific targets relat- 
ing to purely private sector or overall 
aspects of the economy (e.g., amount 
of increase in private industrial out- 
put, amount of increase in overall job 
creation, etc.); in such cases, all or 
part of the responsibility upon which 
the final ‘result depends lies within the 
private sector, the activities of which 
government can influence but not posi- 
tively control (and hence should not 
attempt to pre-judge with precision). 
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In the public-policies approach, con- 
troversial questions relating to the set- 
ting of specific targets are not likely 
ever to arise, for such targets are in 
no way vital to the solidity of the pre- 
sentation. Emphasis is squarely placed 
upon development of a body of public 
policies (along with appropriate rein- 
forcing measures of implementation). 
In the case of activities in the private 
sector, specific targets are not regarded 
as meaningful in this approach; and, 
while specific targets could be set for 
activities in the public sector, such are 
strictly optional. 


Structure of the Economy 


Even if specific targets hold only 
limited relevance for the planning do- 
cuments of some countries, planners in 
these countries must still be aware of 
general goals (as distinct from specific 
targets) toward which they would have 
effort directed. In fact, whatever the 
nature of the economic order of an 
underdeveloped country, the planner 
therein logically must think in terms 
of some general goals, so that measures 
can be formulated with a view toward 
moving the economy in a direction 
deemed “desirable”’. 


Before deciding upon the direction 
into which the economy is consciously 
to be “pushed”, it is important that the 
planner comprehends the nature and 
implications of the basic economic prob- 
lem (or problems) which warrant re- 
medial action. A central matter in 
this connection is the structure of the 
economy. The planner ought to be 
aware, at least in general terms, of 
the capabilities and limitations over 
time of the prevailing economic struc- 
ture (be it agricultural or balanced 
agro-industrial, diversified or undiversi- 


fied, etc.), as well as with the poten- 
tialities of alternative structures which 
might reasonably be fostered over time. 


The importance of understanding 
the structure of the economy, and what 
to try to do about it, can be demons- 
trated by reference to a hypothetical 
(but not atypical) case. Assume an 
underdeveloped economy with the fol- 
lowing major attributes: current pro- 
duction heavily concentrated in agri- 
culture — with more agricultural out- 
put physically possible, and with po- 
tential existent also for new industrial 
development; relatively low per-capita 
real income, with only slight increases 
over time; a rapidly rising population, 
coupled with widespread (and growing) 
unemployment and/or underemploy- 
ment; and chronic balance-of-payments 
difficulties (involving a lag in export 
expansion and persistent heavy import 
dependence under the prevailing pro- 
duction pattern). Given such facts, the 
planner needs to make an initial deci- 
sion as to whether to plan in terms 
of doing the best possible within the 
present production pattern, or of trying 
to do better through conscious effort to 
induce an altered production pattern. 
In most underdeveloped countries, a 
decision is involved as to the relative 
merits of “more agriculture” as com- 
pared to “industrialization” (with such 
industrialization presumably a supple- 
ment to agriculture). Since resource 
supplies do not in practice allow suc- 
cessful all-out support for both, the 
decision as to where to place emphasis 
cannot be dodged. 


In deciding, the planner may find 
the logical course to be clear-cut, with 
action requirements pointing unmistak- 
ably either in one direction or the 
However, the planner may find 


other. 
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that emphasis upon more agriculture, 
with incremental applications of effort 
(resources) going very largely to agri- 
cultural development, will yield great- 
er benefits! per resource outlay during 
the ensuing short-run (say, up to 5 
to 10 years) than will emphasis upon 
industrialization, but that such empha- 
sis, whatever it merit in terms of the 
short run, is inappropriate (either 
short-run or long-run) for solution of 
the country’s basic economic problems, 
which characteristically are deep-seat- 
ed. Put differently, the planner, may 
find that emphasis upon industrial 
growth will not in the short-run yield 
benefits per resource outlay equivalent 
to that of a frankly agricultural-type 
approach, but that such nevertheless 
is likely to yield relatively favorable 
results over the long-run in the sense 
of getting at and ameliorating, once 
and for all, the fundamental structural 
shortcomings which otherwise act to 
impede consistent material progress. 
The planner is obliged to weigh these 
alternatives carefully. In some cases, 
the general direction development 
should take is readily evident; but, in 
border-line cases, the matter is certain- 
ly far from clear.” 


In the final analysis, the decision as 
to whether or not to plan for struc- 
tural change rests not only upon eco- 
nomics, but also upon non-economic 
considerations. Involved are such fac- 
tors as national aspirations, the political 
climate, etc. — all outside of economics, 


1“Benefits” in terms of income, employ- 
ment, balance-of-payments improveinents, 
and/or possible other considerations. 

2The concept of the incremental capital- 
output ratio (ICOR) could stili be used by 
the planner for purposes of information and 
as a guide, but the mathematical results ob- 
tained would not be regarded as binding in 
policy decisions (in fact, might be deliber- 
ately ignored). 


per se,—which, if observation serves 
one correctly, characteristically do have 
a profound bearing, in conjunction with 
the purely economic, upon the direc- 
tion and tone given national planning 
documents. The planner, of course, 
can decide on purely economic grounds 
as to what results he believes possible 
or likely with and without structural 
change, but the extent to which other 
and non-economic considerations ac- 
tually come to be taken into account — 
or, indeed, have to be taken into ac- 
count — depends upon the total envi- 
ronment. Realistically, the planner has 
to reckon with (i.e., give in to, ignore, 
etc.) various non-economic considera- 
tions, which for him represent part of 
the “facts of life”, and it is quite evi- 
dent that his task is not thereby made 
easier. 


Use of Statistics 


It is common impression that “good” 
statistics (particularly good GNP data) 
are needed to formulate a good plan. 
But in many underdeveloped countries 
comprehensive economic statistics are 
either largely lacking or, when present, 
are for the greater part not very re- 
liable. What is the planner then to 
do? Wait until such times as the de- 
sired statistics become available before 
commencing work on a plan? Use the 
statistics currently available — good, 
bad, or indifferent— and incorporate 
them in a plan for better or worse? 
Or, is there another course open? 


Good statistics, both as to coverage 
and reliability, are useful to the plan- 
ner (whether or not he actually writes 
them into a plan). There is no deny- 
ing this fact. But in the absence of 
such statistics, it does not make good 
sense to delay action on grounds that 
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“one cannot plan without good statis- 
tics”. If good statistics are regarded 
as an absolute prerequisite to serious 
planning, the day when such planning 
will commence in numerous countries 
is not yet in sight. Good statistics sim- 
ply do not exist in many countries; 
moreover, in some of these countries 
nothing basic is occurring to evolve bet- 
ter statistics. Meanwhile, time is pass- 
ing and the benefits which theoretically 
could accrue to these countries in con- 
sequence of serious planning are passed 
by, all because of an ill-conceived no- 
tion on the role of statistics. 


The basic point of relevance here is 
that the sought-after improvement de- 
pends fundamentally upon the formu- 
lation of appropriate overall policies, 
and upon the activation of these over- 
all policies via appropriate measures of 
implementation. Good statistics, were 
they available, would admittedly aid the 
planner, but if necessary the planner 
can act without formal reliance upon 
such statistics. General comprehension 
of the economic scene (including an 
understanding of major deficiencies, of 
desired general direction of improve- 
ment, etc.) suffices for the purpose 
of formulating a minimum workable 
policy-and-implementation framework. 
The foregoing, of course, does not con- 
stitute an argument to justify failure 
to evolve good statistics; rather, the 
argument is simply that when good sta- 
tistics are absent effective planning can 
nevertheless occur, provided there is a 
will to act and an understanding of 
how to proceed. 


As corollaries to the above, two ad- 
ditional observations are pertinent. 
First, “bad” statistics are probably 


worse than no statistics, when viewed 
in terms of the role statistics can play 


in planning. It would be a grave error 
to formulate a plan which is heavily 
dependent upon statistical series when 
such statistics admittedly are of poor 
quality. For example, if existing series 
show GNP as already rising at, say, 
8% per year, the planner who places 
basic reliance (as a point of reference) 
upon this series in his planning docu- 
ment is likely to find himself under 
compulsion to “plan for something bet- 
ter”, say, a whopping 10% or 12% an- 
nual increase in GNP. If the planner 
proceeds to incorporate the data, and 
“give in” to what evolves out of this 
statistical situation, he runs the risk of 
ending up with an unrealistic plan (and 
risks ridicule at some later date when 
more adequate statistics reveal that 
growth is really proceeding at only, 
say, 3% per year). Under the cir- 
cumstances, it would appear far bet- 
ter — more realistic for planning pur- 
poses, and safer for the planner — to 
formulate a plan which simply empha- 
sizes improvement (with stress upon 
movement in the desired direction, sup- 
ported by appropriate policy-and-im- 
plementation measures), and which de- 
emphasizes statistical precision. 


Second, the need to de-emphasize 
formal use of statistics involves no 
great sacrifice when precise target set- 
ting is not resorted to. Significantly, 
as observed earlier, target setting is not 
crucial to planning in a free-enterprise 
economy, and should desirably be 
avoided or minimized anyway. General 
goals, related to the direction of im- 
provement, can be adequately expressed 
with minimum resort to statistical pre- 
cision. In short, in a free-enterprise 
economy, the planner can hope to cir- 
cumvent satisfactorily the statistical 
dilemma encumbent upon insufficient 
or unreliable satistical data. In a close- 
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Iy controlled economy, however, target 
setting can be justified as a valid and 
meaningful core element in planning; 
and, if consistently followed as an ap- 
proach, there is no effective or simple 
way for the planner to circumvent ma- 
jor statistical shortcomings (other than 
to move to a policy-and-implementation 
approach also, or to concentrate during 
an interim period on very rapid de- 
velopment of adequate statistical data). 


Conclusion 


The fundamental purpose of a na- 
tional economic plan is to make easier 


or more certain the attainment of 
sought-after improvement in the eco- 
Important above all else in the 
process of attaining improvement is 
strength in implementation. Accord- 
ingly, it is crucial to the economic plan- 
ner’s task that the tone given imple- 
mentation aspects of a national econo- 
mic plan be honestly reflective of the 
given country’s environment. And, 
since environments differ widely and 
importantly among countries, it follows 
that national economic plans need also 
to differ, both in form and in content. 


nomy. 











The Role of Government 
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N OUTSTANDING DEVELOP- 

ment of the mid-20th century 
in the fields of politics and econo- 
mics is the recognition by scholars 
of both the West and the East of 
the indispensability of government 
in economic development. The newly 
independent but economically under- 
developed countries of Asia are unani- 
mous on the essentiality of a national 
plan formulated and implemented un- 
der the positive leadership of govern- 
ment. Outstanding economic and poli- 
tical advisers of Western persuasion 
almost invariably prescribe the same 
arrangements. These developments are 
not new in the theory of political eco- 
nomy. They are at the very roots of 
economics and political science although 
it is admitted that by some quirk of 
mind of the classical economists and 
political scientists, the logical issues now 
being vigorously analyzed and applied 
had been sidetracked in favor of laissez 
faire. Today, as one surveys the actual 
operations of politics and economics the 


* Delivered at the opening program of the 
Conference on the Three-Year Program of 
Economic and Social Development, Little 
ig University of the Philippines, May 
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world over, one cannot point to any 
single country, including the United 
States of America, where government 
stands as a passive onlooker to the fe- 
verish efforts at economic and social 
development in the under-developed 
countries as well as in the now highly 
industrialized countries of the West. 
The need for positive governmental 
leadership, indeed, is now generally 
recognized. 


But why cannot government be a 
by-stander in 20th century national eco- 
nomic and social development? In an- 
swering this question, I shall draw free- 
ly from the findings of an international- 
ly known authority in economics. I 
am referring to Gunnar Myrdal, the 
great Swedish economist who, with vi- 
gorous logic and admirable genius, has 
analyzed the econcmic and political prin- 
ciples of development. In his latest 
book entitled “Economic Theory and 
Under -developed Regions”) Myrdal 
points to the following findings: 


1. That there are a small group of 
countries which are quite well off 
and a much larger group of ex- 
tremely poor countries; 





1 London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 
1957. 
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2. That the countries in the former 
group are on the whole firmly set- 
tled in a pattern of continuing 
economic development, while in 
the latter group average pro- 
gress is slower; as many coun- 
tries are in constant danger of 
not being able to lift themselves 
out of stagnation or even of los- 
ing ground so far as average in- 
come levels are concerned; 


3. That, therefore, on the whole, in 
recent decades the economic in- 
equalities between developed and 
under-developed countries have 
been increasing; 


4. That people in the under-developed 
countries are becoming increasing- 
ly aware of the huge international 
inequalities and the danger that 
such inequalities will continue to 
grow; 


5. And that these people and their 
spokesmen show an inclination to 
put part of the blame for their 
poverty on the rest of the world 
and, in particular, on the coun- 
tries which are better off — or, ra- 
ther, they attribute the inequali- 
ties to the world economic system 
which keeps them so poor while 
other nations are so rich and be- 
coming richer. 


These observations on international 
economics and politics are also appli- 
cable within particular countries. With- 
in each country, a free-wheeling private 
enterprise has worked toward greater 
regional and individual inequalities in 
income and, hence, political power. In 
some countries these are accompanied 
by a downward spiral in national in- 
come leading to a situation where a 
bloody social upheaval might occur. 
The important point to make is that 


nothing inherent in the free-enterprise 
system will correct the maladjustments 
effectively enough to avert an actual 
revolutionary situation. Needless to 
say, a bloody social revolution is a 
very costly method of introducing 
change. To avoid the risk of a revolu- 
tion to settle the issues of economic 
and political inequalities, the conse- 
quences of which are shown in coun- 
tries now behind the Iron and Bamboo 
curtains, the free peoples of the under- 
developed countries have chosen to in- 
troduce a new element that will cor- 
rect the maladjustments wrought by a 
free-enterprise economy. Complex 
problems must necessarily be solved 
through comprehensive methods. Gov- 
ernment is the only organization in any 
country that has the power which, when 
backed up by the people, may be used 
to solve the most complex problems of 
the society. And the government’s an- 
swer now to economic and political in- 
equalities is comprehensive planning 
ideally under the aegis of an enlight- 
ened and statesmanlike leadership. 


The need for positive leadership by 
the government in economic and social 
development is suggested by the social 
realities best described by the theory 
of “cumulative and circular causation.” 
This theory is very much like the more 
familiar “vicious circle,” with one dif- 
ference. The vicious circle operates 
in only one direction—the negative 
direction. On the other hand, the theory 
of cumulative and circular causation 
postulates that development might work 
both ways — negatively as well as posi- 
tively. Let us illustrate the vicious 
circle concept. No one would deny 


that a great majority of our people are 
poor, a relatively small group are well 
off, and a very small minority fabulous- 
ly rich. A poor man is usually the 
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man who has a big family to feed; be- 
cause he has a big family to feed (most 
of them of dependent age), there is mal- 
nutrition in the family; malnutrition 
leads to sickness and disease; sickness 
compels the family to prenda? their 
property, if there is any, especially 
when the bread-winner himself is sick; 
prenda of property leads to lower in- 
come; with lower income comes more 
sickness and disease leading to much 
lower income and even poorer health. 
With this stage, or even earlier, many 
social ill-effects are associated, such as 
crime, fatalism, or maybe rebellion! 
And, to repeat, there is nothing in free- 
enterprise itself that will automatically 
correct the malady. 


That is the negative side of the pic- 
ture. Let us now take the positive 
eud of cumulative and circular causa- 
tion. A man who is well-off does not 
usually suffer from malnutrition; since 
he is well-off and able to guard his 
health, he can acquire an adequate edu- 
cation for himself and his family; with 
capital and education he has social sta- 
tus and very likely, also political po- 
wer, both of which could lead to more 
wealth and still higher social status and 
prestige. Having economic security, 
social status and political influence, he 
has most of the advantages that make 
for success in his strivings. Hence, we 
can arrive at the conclusion that the 
rich man is rich because he is rich 
while the poor man is poor because 
he is poor. Maybe, our illustrations 
are over-simplified but the basic truth 
of the realities is not impaired. 


It is therefore quite evident that 
some kind of intervention is necessary 
to check the downward and negative 
development of the vicious circle and 


2 Sale with the right to repurchase, a tradi- 
tional Philippine pattern of rural credit. 


to reverse the tide of development to 
a level of sustained and pervasive eco- 
nomic growth. Of course, the extent 
and comprehensiveness of governmental 
intervention will have to depend upon 
the extent and spread of the downward 
spiral. But there is one point that can 
not be over-stressed in positive deve- 
lopment. Positive development as evi- 
denced by greater investments and in- 
creasing income is hardly at rest and 
rarely attains an equilibrium point 
which may be described as stable. The 
very dynamism of positive development 
suggests the need for a _ supporting 
leverage that will check on slack per- 
iods and redirect growth where tenden- 
cies are getting off-track. A proof of 
this need is amply provided by the 
American economy. Although charac- 
terized by a pervasively positive deve- 
lopment at higher and higher levels of 
welfare, the U. S. Government con- 
stantly interferes in the operations of 
the economy through appropriate, sel- 
ective policies. 


Fortunately for us, as evidenced by 
our Constitution, Filipino statesmanship 
has been far-sighted. Among the Con- 
stitutional responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernment are to “conserve and develop 
the patrimony of the nation”, “promote 
general welfare”, promote “social jus- 
tice to insure the well-being and eco- 
nomic security of all the people”, “af- 
ford protection to labor, especially to 
working women and minors, and regu- 
late the relations between landowner 
and tenant and between labor and capi- 
tal, in industry and in agriculture”, and 
to “establish and operate industries and 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion, and upon payment of just com- 
pensation, transfer to public ownership 
utilities and other private enterprises 
to be operated by the Government” in 
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the “interest of national welfare and 
defense”. 

It is quite clear from the intentions 
of the Consiitution that governmental 
leadership in economic and social de- 
velopment and private enterprise eco- 
nomy must go hand in hand. President 
Quezon and his successors in office have 
actively used government as an instru- 
ment of social and economic develop- 
ment. In its task of economic and so- 
cial leadership the Government, as es- 
tablished under our Constitution is not 
limited to selective control over the dis- 
tributive aspects of the economy; it has 
control over production as well. Until 
recent decades the predictions of eco- 
nomic theory have placed matters of 
production under the complete domin- 
ance of private enterprise, reserving 
selective entry of governmental leader- 
ship in matters of distribution such as 
effecting a more equitable distribution 
of income. Thanks to our Constitu- 
tion, we do not suffer from the weak- 
nesses of economic theory that dominat- 
ed the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
The Government, free and unfettered 
can, hand-in-hand with a responsible 
and guided private enterprise, transform 
the economic and social imbalances into 
higher levels of welfare not only for 
our people to enjoy but also for our 
neighboring countries to emulate. 


The Three-Year Program of Econo- 
mic and Social Development relies 
heavily on the Constitutional provi- 
sions that vest responsibilities upon the 
government to provide incentives and 
rewards to stimulate and motivate pri- 
vate efforts for national development. 
In defining the role which government 
must play in economic and social de- 
velopment, the Three-Year Program 


takes full recognition of the “free en- 
terprise” nature of Philippine economy. 


Therefore, government would limit it- 
self to four areas: (1) the provision of 
certain types of physical projects which 
the private sector is unwiliing or un- 
able to undertake and a readiness to 
transfer such undertakings to private en- 
terprise at the earliest indication of its 
readiness and willingness to do so; 
(2) the provision of regulatory mea- 
sures necessary to protect the welfare 
of the majority against that of the few; 
(3) the provision of permissive policies 
to promote economic activities, and 
(4) the provision of public services es- 
sential to economic and social weliare 
and growth, such as education, health, 
social assistances and labor welfare, re- 
search and surveys and other similar 
services besides public facilities for 
transportation and communication which 
by their very nature must be provided 
by government for all. 


The policies regulating such aspects 
as taxation, public borrowing, the mone- 
tary system, foreign exchange; the pvli- 
cies providing incentives to agricultural 
development and industrial production; 
the policies promoting foreign trade 
and investment and domestic trade; and 
the policies promoting the development 
of a permissive and stimulating atmo- 
sphere for growth in general are the 
ways and means by which the govern- 
ment gives direction and guidance to 
development along the patterns and 
levels of investment and the magnitude 
recommended by the Three-Year Pro- 
gram. 

But the role of government does not 
end when the program for national de- 
velopment has been formulated, and 
the measures and policies, the pa‘tern 
and magnitudes have been recommend- 
ed. Because of the nature of our gov- 
ernmental system, these policies and 
measures have to be legislated into laws 
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by Congress; others not needing legisla- 
tion must be adopted by the Executive 
Branch of the government and trans- 
lated into action by implementing gov- 
ernment agencies and by the nation as 
a whole. And it is also government 
which must keep the system moving 
forward, assessing at every level the 
progress attained. Thus it is that the 
government is the catalyst, the enabler, 
the force and the authority which ex- 
presses the will of the people in the 
mobilization of resources for national 


welfare. 


Unfortunately, this role cannot be 
ably discharged by a mediocre public 
service. It can only be discharged 
with distinction by a public service in- 
spired with a positive and dynamic 
sense of nationalism and equipped with 
competence and integrity. For the 
people will respond and participate in 
the gigantic task of development for 
economic growth and social progress in 
direct proportion to the degree of trust 
and confidence which they can repose 
on the government. 





The Interdependent Development 
of Agriculture and Other Industries * 


By Uncxu A. Aziz 


Lecturer on Economics 
University of Malaya 





HILE I AM UNREPENTANT 
regarding my unorthodox ap- 
proach,! my first step must be to apo- 
logize for the inadequacies and rough- 
ness in the presentation of this paper. 
Fundamentally my objective is to 
present for discussion and criticism a 
point of view regarding our problem, 
namely what scope is there for na- 
tional and international action in the 
interdependent development of agri- 
culture and other industries? I am 
offering merely an approach to a diffi- 
cult problem; I am not offering any 

formulae, models or solutions. 
I shall concern myself with the prob- 


x I am indebted to Dr. Lim Tay Boh and 
Dr. You Poh Seng for useful criticisms, but 
the views expressed are my own. 

1Cf. Myrdal, G. Economie Theory and 
ne Regions. London, 1957, p- 


Oia this epoch of the Great Awakening, it 
would be Fe sean if young economists in 
the under-developed countries got led astray 
by the predilectiuns of the economic thinking 
in the advanced countries, which are hamper- 
ing the scholars there in their efforts to be 
rational, but would be almost fatal to the in- 
tellectual strivings of those in the under- 
developed countries. 

“I would instead wish them to have the 
courage to throw away large structures of 
meaningless, irrelevant and sometimes blunt- 
ly inadequate doctrines and theoretical ap- 
from, and to start their thinking afresh 

Tom a study of their own needs and prob- 

lems.” 

*10th International Conference of —- 
> -paaaae Economists. Sept. 1958, Mysore, 

ia 


lem of economic development in the 
backward countries. In other words, 
I shall omit discussion of the scope 
for national and international action in 
the development of agriculture or of 
other industries in the advanced coun- 
tries. I shall also omit any discussion 
of countries in which the state is re- 
sponsible for organising the total eco- 
nomy. 


Let me commence by explaining the 
terms that will be used in this paper. 


In the backward? countries the term 
agriculture must embrace a much wider 
scope than it usually does in the other 
countries. Personally I prefer the term 
rural to agricultural but to keep within 
the title alloted to me, I shall use ‘agri- 
culture.’ However, I shall take the 
term agriculture to include not only 
the production and sale of crops and 
livestock products, etc., but also fishing 
activities (in salt and fresh water), and 
activities related to the production of 
jungle products like timber, resin and 


2 Backward countries are those without a 
significant industria] sector and where the 
rural sector is characterised by poverty. See 
also: Myint, H. “An Interpretation of Econ- 
omic Backwardness,” Oxford Hconomic Pa- 
pers, New Series Vol. 6, No. 2, June 1954, 
pp. 132-163. 

Itagaki, Y. “The Problem of Economic 
Backwardness and the History of Economic 
Development,” The Annals of the Hitotsu- 
bashi cademy, IiI, 1 Oct. 1957, pp. 20-28. 
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canes including riparian* economic ac- 
tivities. 

The significance of this wider con- 
notation is that the straight-forward 
application of agricultural economic 
theory as it has been developed in most 
of the English language textbooks and 
journals will not help to solve the basic 
problems of agricultural development 
in the backward countries. 


I have defined the concept of de- 
velopment in the following terms: 


“Agricultural (or rural) deve- 
lopment is the planned process 
which uses any type of action or 
communication designed to affect 
the institutions, techniques, envi- 
ronment and minds of the rural 
people in such a manner as to raise 
their standard of living and im- 
prove their way of life.” 


A higher standard of living can be 
demonstrated by statistical observations 
of the material conditions of living. 


Even improvements in the way of 
life can be assessed objectively once 
the criteria regarding education, medi- 
cal facilities, sanitation, nutrition, cul- 
tural and recreational facilities have 
been laid down. 


In carrying out economic develop- 
ment at any given time and place, the 
principle of economy must never be 
overlooked. Robbins has described‘ 
this as the disposal of scarce means 
that have alternative uses for the 
achievement of given objectives. How- 
ever, this principle which is excellent 
for a static analysis must be comple- 
mented by a second principle so that 


3 E.g. production of attap or thatch manu- 
factured from the leaves of the nipah palm. 

4 Robbins, L. An Essay on the Nature and 
Significance of Economic Science, London, 
1932, Ch. 1. 


a dynamic approach towards economic 
development may be obtained. Myrdalé 
has called this, “The principle of cir- 
cular causation and the tendency for 
a social process to become cumulative 
and often to gather speed at an acce- 
lerating rate.” This can be called the 
principle of cumulative causation. 

Thus although at any one time we 
must face the problem of limited re- 
sources, with proper regard for the prin- 
ciple of cumulative causation we can 
plan to achieve vast changes of an 
economic as well as non-economic na- 
ture from correct disposal of the scarce 
resources. 

Thus an investment of money and 
staff in a land reform programme may 
increase output to a much greater ex- 
tent than similar expenditures in a fer- 
tilizer programme although in terms of 
static analysis the fertilizer scheme may 
appear to offer better returns. 

With the above definitions and prin- 
ciples in mind we may proceed to con- 
sider the four main possibilities that 
confront us: 

(1) To develop agriculture at the 
expense or neglect of other industries, 
believing that other industries can only 
be developed when agriculture is well 
developed. 

(2) To develop other industries at 
the expense of agriculture believing 
that only a highly developed manufac- 
turing sector will create the surplus 
and the markets for an expanding agri- 
culture. 

(3) To move in a series of short- 
term zigzags developing first one then 
the other and coordinating each stage 
so as to provide an impetus as well 
as source of economic power for the 
other to develop. 


5 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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(4) Simultaneous development of 
both agriculture and other industries. 


The second and fourth possibilities 
would appear unrealistic in the con- 
text of a backward country that plans 
economic development but does not in- 
tend to place the whole economy under 
state control. 


However which of these possibilities 
is chosen will depend on the arrange- 
ment of resources within a particular 
country as weil as the type of economic 
organization that prevails. 


Thus a country that has the bulk 
of its agricultural land and labor re- 
sources tied up in the production of 
rubber and rice is not likely to be 
able to turn its agricultural produc- 
tion towards the development of a big 
textile industry or an extensive food 
processing industry. 


It would be better for it to use its 
rubber to buy imports of capital goods 
for such industrial development as ap- 
peared most desirable for the fulfill- 
ment of its economic development plan. 


Poverty 


For most of the backward regions 
the following conditions are likely to 
prevail to a lesser or greater degree: 


The agricultural sector will generally 
consist of one or more export crops 
that are grown on plantations, and ex- 
port crops and locally consumed crops 
produced on native farms. 


The impact of Western imperialism® 
on farming in what are now the back- 
ward regions was to disrupt the balance 


6 Western imperialism is preferable to 
colonialism as a term because it clearly in- 
cludes economic as well as_ political in- 
fluences, whereas the latter may only be 
associated with a special political status. 


of village autarchy.? Of special im- 
portance were the extensive monetiza- 
tion of the economy and the enforce- 
ment of changes in land tenure, crop 
patterns and labor status to fit the 
demands of the imperialist power. In 
brief this brought about the disintegra- 
tion of the traditional villages as well 
as an increase in poverty. This in- 
crease in poverty may appear para- 
doxical since the natives in fact often 
have more material goods than before. 
However a closer examination will re- 
veal that not only is village wealth 
much more unevenly distributed than 
previously but also there are certain 
trends in the ownership of land and 
capital equipment that indicate that a 
smaller and smaller proportion of people 
are coming to own larger and larger 
shares of the land and capital in the 
village. 


With the rise in monopolistic tenden- 
cies in most parts of the economy there 
is increasing exploitation of the peasant 
farmers and plantation workers by land- 
lords, moneylenders and merchants. 


Between 60 per cent and 90 per cent 
of the total population of the backward 
countries will be found in the rural 
areas. Thus progress in agriculture 
will have a direct impact on the bulk 
of the population whereas the develop- 
ment of other industries will be felt 
only in an indirect way. 


This is the crux of rural poverty. 


7Cf. “In actual fact the record of every 
imperial power in Africa in modern times is 
one of impoverishing the subsistence econ- 
omy, either by taking away peoples’ land, or 
by demanding forced labour in the capitalist 
sector, or by imposing taxes to drive people 
to work”, Lewis, W.A., “Economic Develop- 
ment With Unlimited Supplies of Labour’, 
in The Manchester School of Economic and 
Social Studies XXII. 2. 1954, p. 149. 
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Before examining conditions prevail- 
ing in the other industries, I should 
like to point out that these can include: 


(a) heavy industry (e.g. steel works, 
ship yards) 

(b) light industry (textile manufac- 
turing or radio assembly) 

(c) rural industry (ie. located in 
rural areas but organized as 
a factory) 

(d) cottage industry (located in farm 
houses) . 


These are not exclusive categories. 


The impact of Western imperialism 
has been to destroy cottage industries, 
to neglect the development of rural 
industries, to prevent the growth of 
heavy industry and to allow the es- 
tablishment of some light industries 
particularly assembling plants. 


In the light of this background we 
are now ready to consider the conse- 
quences of an attempt to create econo- 
mic development paying special atten- 
tion to problems arising out of the inter- 
relationship between agriculture and 
other industries. 


In other words, how can poverty be 
eliminated from the national economy? 


In this context poverty has three 
causes, namely low productivity, ex- 
ploitation and neglect. Thus, we must 
see how agriculture and other indus- 
tries can be developed in such a way 
that poverty is eliminated through the 
elimination or counteraction of these 
three causes. 


Low Productivity 


Agriculture in the backward coun- 
tries is characterized by low produc- 
tivity. This is particularly true for 
native agriculture. However even plan- 


tation agriculture, with the possibility 
of cheap and abundant supplies of land 
and labor does not generally aim at 
high productivity per unit of land or 
labor. 


In order to raise productivity we 
must not only teach native farmers 
how to use better seeds, tools and fer- 
tilizers as well as better farming tech- 
niques, but we must also provide them 
adequately with the necessary working 
capital to do so. 


Here is our problem in miniature. 
Let us say there are limited funds for 
a development bank and also a limited 
number of trained personnel. Shall we 
set up a Farm Credit Organization, In- 
dustrial Development Bank or a general 
purpose National Development Bank? 


Many Governments want to bet on 
all horses and make sure of getting 
a winner and so they choose the gen- 
eral purpose National Development 
Bank. Im effect they try to spread 
their limited resources on too wide a 
front and finally fail to achieve a sig- 
nificant impact anywhere. 


Industrial development will need 
foreign technicians as well as foreign 
loans or grants. The method for en- 
suring that such loans etc., do not jeo- 
pardize the political future of the coun- 
try is itself a subject for politicians and 
not for this paper. The fact is that 
foreign aid and foreign loans are being 
organized successfully in many coun- 
tries. 


Naturally, if the plan for agricultural 
development includes rapid mechaniza- 
tion or extensive use of chemical fer- 
tilizers or some other intensive appli- 
cation of an industrial product, then 
some resources will have to be denied 
to agriculture and devoted to the in- 
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dustrial development associated with 
the production of these items. 


Agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment do not take place in a vacuum. 
One must never forget the effects as 
well as the needs of economies of scale. 
Thus a fertilizer plant will involve 
development of power sources as well 
as the need to find markets for certain 
by-products. 


How far all these requirements can 
be integrated is determined by cer- 
tain technical functions. In its best 
form this type of development is seen 
in valley schemes like the Damodar 
Valley project in India or the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority in the United 
States of America. 


Exploitation 


Let us now consider exploitation 
which is the second cause of rural pov- 
erty. 

A simple example of what I have 
in mind is the terms of trade that pre- 
vail between agriculture and the other 
industries. By and large if free com- 
petition prevails the terms of trade tend 
to be unfavorable for the farmers. The 
efforts of the US government to provide 
“parity” schemes are a good illustra- 
tion of an attempt to deal with such 
a situation. 


In the backward countries the farm- 
ers seem to be exploited “every pos- 
sible way.” The terms of trade are 
unfavorable to them. This applies to 
imported goods as well as locally pro- 
duced goods. In addition they have 
to bear heavy rents and other payments 
charged by powerful landlords, not to 
mention insecurity of tenure. They 
also have to pay to unscrupulous mo- 
neylenders exorbitant rates of interest 


on debts that never seem to get settled. 
The unfavorable terms of trade are 
made doubly so by the margins that 
are charged by monopsonistic and mo- 
nopolistic traders who buy their pro- 
duce and often sell them their require- 
ments. 


In brief, agricultural development 
means putting an end to the depreda- 
tions of landlords, moneylenders and 
monopolistic merchants. 

This may not appear to have many 
direct connections with industrial de- 
velopment. These exploiting groups are 
not likely to transfer their capital to- 
wards industrial development. How- 
ever when they are frustrated in the 
agricultural sector, they will go in for 
blackmarketing and corrupt dealing 
which may weaken the financial con- 
trols necessary in any economic deve- 
lopment plan. 

In the process of achieving agricul- 
tural development the state may decide 
to organize or plan whole sections of 
the economy, e.g. fruit marketing or 
transport of rural produce on a coope- 
rative basis. Or it may even decide 
to operate it as a state-managed pro- 
ject. Whatever it is, it is not likely 
that private enterprise or the capital- 
istic system is going to be encouraged 
in that sector where there is an at- 
tempt to cure the evils of exploitations 
of farmers. This may have some psy- 
chological impact on the flow of private 
investment into the development of 
other industries. Therefore an assur- 
ance may be necessary that non-ex- 
ploitative private investment in indus- 
try will be welcome. 


Neglect 


The third cause of rural poverty is 
neglect. 
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Western trained economists, espe- 
cially those who are schooled in the 
highly refined and complex analytical 
apparatus of social accounting, econo- 
metrics and even Keynesianistic mar- 
gins, are apt to miss the wood for the 
trees in the jungles of the backward 
countries. 


The fact is that in the backward 
countries government budgets are large- 
ly spent on urban development. Roads, 
hospitals and schools are largely for 
the benefit of the towns. The farm 
population who make the biggest con- 
tribution towards the national output 
as well as to the taxation (which is 
largely indirect) are invariably neg- 
lected. The only areas outside the 
towns that are properly serviced with 
roads, electricity and health services 
are the foreign owned plantations and 
mines. 


If other industries are to be deve- 
loped near the urban centers, then this 
neglect will be perpetuated. Therefore 
a vital requirement is that the location 
of industrial sites will be integrated 
with agricultural development plans. 


In fact this will encounter many dif- 
ficulties. The road, water and power 
facilities will be poor. Rural labor will 
be less well educated. Urban labor 
especially the managerial and super- 
visory groups will dislike going to these 
areas for lack of recreational facilities 
etc. A consequence of the “factoriza- 
tion” of village workers will be fur- 
ther disintegration of the village eco- 
nomy and the village way of life. 


The training of agricultural econo- 
mists in universities modelled on those 
of the advanced countries using texts 
and methods which may be very ap- 
propriate in such countries also helps 


to exacerbate this process of neglect. 
The training system should be adapted 
to the special needs of the backward 
countries. This means not only better 
textbooks and improved teaching tech- 
niques, but also a proper approach to- 
wards the relationship between the in- 
tellectual and the farmer. 


Thus low productivity, exploitation 
and neglect cause rural poverty. Agri- 
cultural development means the elimi- 
nation of these three causes. Not only 
must scarce resources be wisely (or 
economically) deployed in this battle 
against the causes of poverty, but con- 
stant attention should be given to the 
possibilities of the effects to be obtained 
from the cumulative process of circular 
causation. It is to be noted that this 
principle can operate in reverse to cause 
colossal failures with after effects that 
will tend to negate or neutralize sub- 
sequent development plans for a long 
while. 


With a view to making the analysis 
more specific I shall now examine how 
certain important aspects of each of the 
factors of production stand in the light 
of the basic problem, namely, the in- 
terdependent development of agricul- 
ture and other industries. 


All factors will be examined from the 
point of view of mobility between the 
two sectors and of organization within 
each sector. 


Labour 


Many economists have a number of 
beliefs regarding labor in the back- 
ward countries. Some are myths and 
some have a rational economic basis. 


One of the most popular ideas about 
labor in the backward countries is that 
the elasticity of demand for income is 
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negative. In brief, there is no em- 
pirical study demonstrating the “lazi- 
ness” of the native and all the writers 
saying so merely demonstrate their own 
predilection to make _ rationalizations 
and their ignorance, which Myrdal says, 
“Is seldom random but highly oppor- 
tunistic.”® In fact all the field studies 
made indicate that “native” labor is 
quite sensitve and sensible to price 
changes.?° 


This aspect is important for the out- 
look and attitudes of planners. If they 
accept a positive elasticity of demand 
for income on the part of agricultural 
labor, then the wage system can be a 
major incentive for labor to move from 
agriculture to other industries. 


However, other influences can be 
equally important. 


Thus in anticipating any changes in 
the supply of labor either in agricul- 
ture or in the movement of labor bet- 
ween agriculture and other industries 
the following influences should be taken 
into account: 


(a) The motive for production, i.e., 
production for home consump- 
tion should be differentiated 
from production for the market. 


8 Aziz, U.A. “The Development and Util- 
ization of Labour Resources in Southeast 
Asia,” in Nationalism and Progress in Free 
Asia, Thayer P.W. (ed.) Johns Hopkins, 
1956, pp. 193-203. 

9 Op. cit., p. 123. 

10Cf. Graves, I.C. Modern Production 
Among Backward People, L.S.E. Studies No. 
5, 1935, pp. 163-5. 

Rotternberg, S. “Income and Leisure in 
an Underdeveloped Economy,” Journal of 
Pol. Economy, LX 2, Apri! 1952, 95 ff. 

Ladd, G.W. “Farm Income and the Sup- 
ply of Agricultural Products,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, XXXIX 4, Nov. 1957, 865 
ff. My own unpublished researches on rub- 
ber and rice farmers and fishermen in Ma- 
laya all indicate a positive elasticity in the 
demand for income by rural labour. 


(b) The general availability of con- 
sumer goods and especially the 
semi-durables will have consi- 
derable influence on attitudes 
towards money incentives. 


Obstacles of a social or cultural 
nature can be important. Stigma 
or taboo may be associated with 
certain types of work. 


(c) 


(d) Government policies especially 
in dealing with unrest or mili- 
tant uprisings may affect willing- 


ness and capacity for work. 


(e) Net real earnings must be con- 
sidered rather than the cash dif- 
ference between two occupations. 
Rural labor may be thinking in 
units and using a time sequence 
different from that of the eco- 
nomists who are anticipating a 
movement of labor from agri- 
culture to other industries. 


A second idea about backward agri- 
cultural labor is that it is often under- 
employed. In fact this underemploy- 
ment may be seasonal or chronic,!! or 
non-existent. 


If the underemployment is seasonal 
then the development of other indus- 
tries in the rural areas will be parti- 
cularly effective in raising the general 
standard of living. Success will depend 
on the other influences on the mobility 
of labor such as skills and communica- 
tions, etc., being favorable. 


It should be stressed that seasonal 
underemployment implies that if a 
portion of labor is permanently removed 
then the total output will be reduced. 
Thus at the peak period of demand 
for labor in paid harvesting some of 





11Chiang Hsieh. “Underemployment in 
Asia”, Int. Lab. Rev. 65, 1952, p. 703 ff. 
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the crop would be lost because of in- 
adequate supply of labor. 


If the underemployment is chronic 
then the problem will be much more 
complicated than that of simply taking 
off a certain surplus number of chro- 
nically underemployed individuals. It 
is likely that the most chronically un- 
deremployed individuals will be the 
most unsuccessful farmers and least 
able persons from the point of view 
of physique, age, education (or I.Q.), 
adaptability, etc. On the other hand 
the people who are most likely to be 
ready to move are the more able of 
the local farmers. They will be the 
most flexible and the most mobile. Their 
loss in turn will have serious cumula- 
tive repercussions on the village eco- 
nomy. 


Thus it will be seen that whereas 
seasonal underemployment can be ad- 
justed by planning the development of 
other industries, chronic underemploy- 
ment requires drastic treatment. It 
may require establishment of a new 
industry that will take whole communi- 
ties out of agriculture. 


On the other hand in some coun- 
tries like Malaya where land is not so 
scarce a resource, it may be better 
to deal with chronic underemployment 
through agrarian reforms and land set- 
tlement schemes. 


A third idea about agricultural labor 
is disguised unemployment.!2 This is 
qualitatively and quantitatively differ- 
ent from underemployment. Here em- 
phasis is on the type of work done. 
Typical examples are the lottery ticket 
sellers and car watchers to be found 





12 Cf. Joan Robinson, Essays in the Theo- 
ry of Employment, London, 1937, pp. 82-101 
for this concept in an urban setting. 


in most of the big cities!* in the back- 
ward countries. 


In the rural areas there are the 
petty merchants and “brokers” or peti- 
tion writers who haunt the rural coffee 
shops. Then there are the men who 
are always standing by at local loading 
or unloading points for boats, trucks, 
etc. to lend a hand and get paid a 
little something and perhaps manage to 
pinch a little something else on the 
side. 

If they are to be absorbed by the 
development of other industries then 
it must be demonstrated that there will 
be categories of employment that will 
attract such types. 


A particular complication that can 
be found in any of the backward Asian 
countries is racial specialization of la- 
bor. This is a considerable hindrance 
towards the movement of labor from 
agriculture to other industries. 


A small factory making light metal 
goods may be set up by a Chinese capi- 
talist. He will tend to employ Chinese 
labor for reasons of language, skill and 
perhaps a feeling of community respon- 
sibility within his dialect group (e.g. 
Hokkien, Cantonese, etc.). He will find 
it inconvenient to employ Malays who 
are Muslims and therefore, for exam- 
ple, would not be prepared to share in 
the free midday meal that he would 
normally provide.'4 


When most of the capitalistic classes 
in a country belong to one or two racial 
groups and the peasants are of another 


13Cf. Navarette, A. Jr., and De Navaret- 
te, I.M., “Underemployment in Underdevel- 
oped Economies,” J/nternationai Econoiic 
Papers No. 3, London 1953, pp. 235-239 for 
Mexican examples. : 

14 Chinese food is bound to contain pork 
or to be fried in lard which is forbidden to 
the Malays who are Muslims. 
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group this produces tensions that have 
been well described by social scientists 
who have studied the economic prob- 
lems of plural societies.'® 


The fact that these capitalists are 
exploiting the peasants of their own 
race is often overlooked by the poli- 
tical leaders of nationalistic movements 
based on the indigenous peasantry.'® 


The fundamental prerequisite for the 
solution of problems in this field is 
education. In most backward countries 
what little education there was in the 
past was based (a) on the need to sup- 
ply clerks and storekeepers for the co- 
lonial enterprises and government, and 
(b) on the theological teaching that 
never got much further than the me- 
morization of dogma. 


A false linguistic elite was created 
that was not fit to do more than take 
orders from their masters who were 
rarely locally educated. Education in 
science and technology was invariably 
left out. 


Education in agriculture in primary, 
secondary schools, and at higher levels 
was pitifully neglected. Not only was 
there no teaching in agricultural eco- 
nomics but most governments did not 
have a single qualified agricultural eco- 
nomist on their staff. 


Today a beginning is being made. 
There is an increasing awareness of 
the need for better and more useful 
education especially in the medium of 
the indigenous languages. 


15 See Furnival, J.S., Colonial Policy and 
Practice, Cambridge U.P., 1958; Emerson, R. 
Malaysia, New York, 1937; Lewis. W.A. 
Theory of Economic Growth, London, 1955. 

16 A curious perversion of this reasoning 
is found in Malaya where nationalist poli- 
ticians are using their influence to augment 
non-Malay capitalists with a number of Ma- 
lays in the name of rural development and 
“the improvement of the Malay economy.” 


Agricultural economists are gradual- 
ly making their value known. The 
fact that the ICAE is in Asia for the 
first time is itself symbolic of this new 
trend. 


But there is a vast gap to be closed 
before labor in agriculture can raise 
its productivity through education and 
also before it achieves that necessary 
degree of mobility and flexibility that 
will allow it to take full advantage of 
the development of other industries. 


Land 


The significance of land in this con- 
text is not so much the competition 
between agriculture and other indus- 
tries for physical space or for natural 
resources like water, but it is the im- 
pact of land as a factor of production 
on agriculture. There is also signifi- 
cant competition in the economic utiliza- 
tion of land as a means of increasing 
the farmers’ standard of living (I shall 
call this agrarian reform) and as a 
means for supplying the raw materials 
needed for the development of other 
industries. 


If there is an absolute shortage of 
land in relation to the farm popula- 
tion, given the existing technology, (e.g. 
India and Japan) or if the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture is likely to create 
a surplus of farm labor, then it is es- 
sential that all suitable types of other 
industries be developed so as to pro- 
vide employment for the surplus work- 
ing population. 


However, in some countries parti- 
cularly like Malaya, parts of Indonesia 
and the Philippines, there are still 
large areas of jungle that can be de- 
veloped into farm land. In this case 
the supply of capital to agriculture for 
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creation of new and more efficient farms 
may be the best strategy for rapid de- 
velopment because this would provide 
higher farm incomes in the shortest 
possible period. 


This new type of farm would take 
full advantages of the economies of 
scale through collective processing, col- 
lective use of heavy equipment, etc. 
and thus provide a big impetus for 
the development of the heavy indus- 
tries rather than light or cottage in- 
dustries. 


One particular aspect of land econo- 
mics that is common to all backward 
areas is the uneconomic organization 
of the individual pieces of farm land 
insofar as operation of such pieces of 
land is concerned. 


In brief, farms very often consist 
of small fragmented pieces of land that 
are frequently sub-divided because of 
inheritances, indebtedness, etc. 


Further the majority of farmers ei- 
ther are tenants or rent!’? at least one 
piece of their land. 


There is a strong tendency for non- 
farming classes to invest in land ra- 
ther than in industrial development. 


The net effect of sub-division, frag- 
mentation, extensive tenancy and a 
preference for land as a form of in- 
vestment, i.e., a preference for absentee 
landlordism rather than for farm man- 
agement, is to create a process that 
I have called “agglomeration,” where- 
by the village farm lands come to be 
owned by an increasingly smaller num- 
ber of non-farmer owners!* and where 


17In many backward regions rents are 
from 25 to 55% of the gross output. 


18 E.g. shopkeepers, moneylenders, gov- 


ernment officials, “rich” non-farming pea- 
sants. 
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the pattern of ownership!’ is a frag- 
mented one. 


This process of agglomeration is a 
major cause of rural poverty. It leads 
to fragmentation in the operation of 
farms, high turnover of tenants and 
exploitation of tenants through high 
rents, insecurity of tenure, etc. Fur- 
ther agglomerator-owners are not in- 
terested in well-planned, consolidated 
farms or efficiency in farm methods or 
conservation measures. This leads to 
a general decline in the productivity 
of land. 


Because agglomerators are primari- 
ly interested in acquiring the maximum 
number of separate pieces of land ir- 
respective of their location and because 
they are interested in high rents, tea- 
money,”° therefore they create poverty 
in agriculture. They also help to aug- 
ment the number of landless peasants. 


In such a situation agrarian re- 
forms are the main requirements for 
the development of agriculture. A 
by-product of such reforms will be the 
discouragement of speculation in land 
and if the exploitation of tenant farm- 
ers becomes unattractive this will prob- 
ably encourage some investment of ca- 
pital and talent in the development of 
other industries. 


However, probably the. most signi- 
ficant results of agrarian reforms would 
be those coming from the creation of 
farms that either are fully organized 
as cooperatives or at least have their 


19 N.B. not the pattern of operation in this 
case. 

20A “present” that must be given to the 
landlord by each new tenant and is often 
equal to half a year’s rent. Sometimes a de- 
posit equal to an interest free loan may be 
demanded. 
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main economic activities organized co- 
operatively. 


It would be relatively easier to co- 
ordinate the supply as well as the de- 
mand aspects of such farms with the 
needs and production plans of other 
industries. 

The biggest shortage is that of skill 
in planning and organization. A piece- 
meal land reform plan associated with 
the uncoordinated expansion of state 
supported rural credit is not likely to 
create any significant results. This is 
especially so if the plan is loosely as- 
sociated with a government department 
for cooperative development which is 
a vague part of a scheme (or “plan”) 
to encourage some growth of other in- 
dustries as well. Very often this is 
the real picture in the backward coun- 
tries. 

Agrarian reform, rural credit and 
the cooperative movement are often as 
disassociated from one another as they 
all are from the development of other 
industries. 


Capital 


When most people think of develop- 
ment, the first factor of production that 
often occurs to them is capital. This is 
frequently the scarcest factor and also 
the factor which transcends national 
boundaries. 


A most important aspect of the prob- 
lem of allocating capital between agri- 
culture and other industries for deve- 
lopment is the source of such capital, 
i.e., is it to be obtained via the “mo- 
bilization of domestic capital,” or is it 
to be obtained from foreign sources 
through trade, aid or loans? 

As there are many excellent texts 
on the methods of mobilizing domestic 


capital?! and also no lack of theore- 
tical as well as applied studies of the 
methods of allocating capital between 
the various sections of the economy, 
1 shall only deal with certain aspects 
which seem to me to be given less em- 
phasis than they deserve. 


I am prepared to defend the state- 
ment, “In the backward countries capi- 
tal is the basic tool for exploitation of 
farmers and other rural workers.” The 
landlord, moneylender and the mer- 
chant, increase their wealth not so much 
by taking, respectively, economic rent, 
the rate of interest as related to the 
money market rate, and normal profits. 
In fact they use their capital to ac- 
quire all the farmers’ land in the vil- 
lage; to obtain a lien on the farmers’ 
labor (thereby virtually making them 
serfs) and by forcing the farmers to 
sell their crops in advance of harvest 
at low prices while they must buy their 
necessities at monopsonistically en- 
hanced prices. 


In brief, capital manipulation causes 
rural poverty in the backward coun- 
tries. And because conditions favor 
such exploitation, there is little incen- 
tive for such capitalists to invest in 
industrialization. 

Therefore it will be clearly seen that 
a prerequisite for agricultural develop- 
ment is an alteration of the role of capi- 
tal in the rural economy. 


This must come through the creation 
of new institutions like the coopera- 
tive movement and state-supported cre- 
dit agencies and marketing boards. 


21 Mobilisation of Domestic Capital: Re- 
ports and Documents of the First and Sec- 
ond Working Parties of Experts. 

ECAFE refs. 1951: ST/ECAFE/4; 1952: 
E/CN 11/1&%/63; 1953: E/CN 11/1&T /81. 

Processes and Problems of Industrialisa- 
tion in Underdeveloped Countries, UN, 1955 
(Ref. E2670. ST/ECA/29). 
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Agrarian reforms to discourage land- 
lordism and the rationalization of the 
use of land by farmers are also directly 
associated not only with an increase 
in the possibility of mobilizing savings 
in the rural areas (consequent upon 
higher incomes) but also with an in- 
crease in the flow of capital into in- 
dustrial investment (consequent upon 
investors being “discouraged” from in- 
vesting in land). 


No quantitative changes in capital 
flows can have any significant impact 
en agricultural development without 
fundamental institutional changes in 
the rural economy. 


One other topic that is relevant is 
the mechanization of agriculture. If 
land and labor resources are favorably 
arranged then a mechanization pro- 
gramme can raise productivity very 
rapidly and this can create the neces- 
sary surplus not only for higher stand- 
ards of living in agriculture but also 
for the industrial programme. 


However, it may be that the mechan- 
ization program should not be carried 
out until the industrialization pro- 
gramme has been successfully developed 
so as to produce the right kinds of equip- 
ment that are needed. Much of the 
agricultural machinery produced today 
is not specifically designed for tropical 
conditions or tropical crops.?? 


Finally, since it is likely that there 
will continue to be a large number 
of small farms in the backward coun- 
tries, various forms of collective utiliza- 
tion of capital will be an essential pat- 


22 See: Report of a Survey of Problems in 
the Mechanisation of Native Agriculture in 
Tropical African Colonies, HMSO Lcndon 
1950, and “Considerations and Procedures for 
the successful introduction of Farm Mecha- 
nisation,” 
1954. 
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tern if farmers are to have the benefit 
of efficient equipment. New institu- 
tions may have to be created to pre- 
vent local capitalists from continuing 
to exploit the farmers through their 
control of modern equipment. 


Conclusion 


Structural defects and perversions in 
the economic organization of most back- 
ward countries render it dangerous for 
economists (of all shades of political 
philosophy) to apply theories worked 
out within the historical context of the 
other countries for the solutions of the 
problems of the backward countries. 


The basic problem of the backward 
countries is poverty and when we speak 
of development we mean the elimina- 
tion of poverty. It is only when pov- 
erty is eliminated that we can begin 
to consider “raising the standard of liv- 
ing” or achieving “full employment.” 


Low productivity, exploitation and 
neglect are the main causes of poverty. 
Looked at from another angle the prob- 
lem can be seen in terms of inherent 
distortions in the roles of the factors 
of production. 


In considering the inter-relationship 
between agriculture and other indus- 
tries in the achievement of economic 
development we must realize that: 


(a) Agriculture is the major occupa- 
tion in the country and except for a 
few cottage industries and possibly 
some light industries, the other indus- 
tries are practically non-existent; 


(b) The economic development of 
agriculture cannot be separated from 
agrarian reform and from revolution- 
ary changes in such institutions as the 
market, credit and state aid to the 
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peasantry. Piecemeal changes and 
“show-piece” projects are not likely to 
make any significant impact. In brief, 
the role of capitalists"? in agriculture 
must undergo a complete change, but 


(c) There is scope for the entrepre- 
neur to function within the planned 
development of other industries. Such 
capitalists should function in a differ- 
ent way and on a different basis from 
the present capitalists in agriculture. 


(d) The allocation of resources for 
development between agriculture and 
other industries must be determined by 
technical considerations and by the 
phasing and priorities of a national de- 
velopment plan. 


(e) Although planners should bear 
in mind the principle of economy (i.e. 
that all resources are scarce and have 
alternative uses), through time econo- 


23 Including landlords, moneylenders, mer- 
chants and speculators. 


mic activities can have cumulative re- 
sults due to the principle of circular 
causation. 


(f) Finally, it follows that agricul- 
tural development is largely a matter 
for national action. Negative or pas- 
sive*4 action internationally may also be 
helpful. On the other hand, there is 
considerable scope for international ac- 
tion in the supply of the requisites for 
the development of other industries 
through loans, grants and “aid facili- 
ties.” 25 Of course, it is difficult to 
believe that any advanced country is 
going to spoil its own markets by help- 
ing to develop a competitor in a back- 
ward country. However, competition 
between industrialized countries may 
offset this effect. 


24E.g. Elimination of tariff barriers or 
restraint in the advanced countries from sub- 
sidising home production of agricultural pro- 
ducts that are produced in the backward 
countries. 

25 E.g. training schemes. 
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I. Introduction* 


LOSELY ALLIED WITH TRANS- 

portation is communications. Both 
are means of moving ideas and knowl- 
edge from one place to another; both 
are catalysts in economic and social 
progress. The value of adequate com- 
munication and transportation to the 
strength and stability of democratic in- 
stitutions is universally recognized. 
Their vital role to national welfare 
and defense were also recognized by 
the framers of the Philippine Consti- 
tution. 


Communication and _ transportation 
condition each other. For instance, 
travel especially by air or water, is 
safe to the extent that accurate weather 
forecasts, which rely on an efficient 
and coordinated communications sys- 
tem, are received and known at the 
right time. 


Geographical barriers like the thou- 
sands of islands which compose the 
Philippines are handicaps to the promo- 


*This section is based partly on the writer’s 
“Communications, Power and Other Public 
Works”, Chapter XIV of Jacobini and Asso- 
ciates, Governmental Services in the Philip- 
pines (Manila, 1956), pp. 549 ff. 

Footnotes have been omitted in this study 
for the convenience of the reader. 
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tion of national solidarity. With im- 
proved and cheap communications, how- 
ever, these natural barriers can be 
greatly minimized if not overcome. 
Also, encouragement of the develop- 
ment of a unified system of communica- 
tion in the country promotes not only 
the national welfare but international 
understanding as well. 


Considering then the significance of 
communications in the Philippines, the 
writer will attempt to show how the 
government regulates this activity. 


This paper is divided into three parts. 
First, the scope of government regula- 
tion over communications is presented. 
Secondly, an analysis of how the Public 
Service Commission determines “rea- 
sonable and fair rates” to be charged 
by telephone companies is made in the 
form of a case-study of the Philippine 
Long Distance Telephone Company. 
Finally, a critical appraisal is offered. 


II. Scope of Governmental Regulation 
on Communications 


The term “communications” embraces 
a variety of activities which generally 
includes: mails, telephones, telegraphs, 
cables, radio, television, motion pictures 
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and newspapers. The Philippine gov- 
ernment’s concern with these communi- 
cation facilities ranges from virtual 
monopoly, as in the operation of the 
postal and domestic telegraph systems, 
to almost indirect regulation as in the 
case of newspapers. Except for motion 
pictures and newspapers, firms operat- 
ing communication facilities properly 
belong to the category of business en- 
terprise called “public utilities”. The 
Constitution of the Philippines limits 
the operation of public utilities to citi- 
zens of the Philippines and corpora- 
tions, 60 per cent of the capital of which 
are owned by Filipino citizens, and or- 
ganized under the laws of the country. 
These privileges have been temporarily 
extended to citizens of the United States 
of America and all forms of business 
enterprises owned and controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly by such citizens. 
Public utilities may even be national- 
ized or transferred to public ownership 
upon payment of just compensation to 
the owners. In 1939, as a matter of 
fact, the Philippine National Assembly 
authorized the President to conduct 
negotiations for nationalization of major 
public utilities. However, this move 
did not materialize. With specific re- 
ference to communications the National 
Assembly authorized the creation of a 
Radio Board in 1936. The Board was 
supposed to study ways and means for 
the nationalization or acquisition by the 
government of radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. Under this law, the President 
was authorized to effect the necessary 
changes towards this goal based upon 
the findings and recommendations of 
the Board. No positive step, however, 
was taken in this direction. 


a. Telephone and Telegraph Systems. 


Only privately-owned and operated 
communication facilities, like telephone 
and telegraph systems and radio broad- 
casting and television stations, fall un- 
der the general supervision and control 
of the government. The agency pri- 
marily charged with this function is 
the Public Service Commission. On 
the other hand, the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission over radio 
companies which are concerned with 
commercial messages is limited only to 
fixing the rates or tolls charged by 
such enterprises. Public utilities owned 
or operated by any instrumentality of 
the national government or by any gov- 
ernment-owned or controlled corpora- 
tion are totally outside the Public Serv- 
ice Commission’s jurisdiction. This pro- 
viso involves quite a number of gov- 
ernment entities notably the operation 
ef domestic telegraph service by a 
national government agency —the Bu- 
reau of Telecommunications. 


Private parties desiring to operate 
a telephone service must obtain first, 
depending upon the scope of the serv- 
ice, a franchise from either a municipal 
council or the Congress of the Philip- 
pines. A municipal or legislative fran- 
chise must be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, and in case 
of the former, the previous approval 
of the provincial board is also neces- 
sary. The prospective operator must 
then secure from the Public Service 
Commission a “certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity” authorizing the 
installation and operation of the serv- 
ice. 

The franchise becomes operative 
when the grantee has filed in writing 
with the Secretary of Public Works and 
Communications his acceptance of the 
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terms of the franchise and the certifi- 
cate of the Commission. 


Municipal or provincial governments 
desiring to install and operate telephone 
systems must secure only a “certificate 
of public convenience” from the Com- 
mission. 


A grantee of a municipal franchise 
for telephone service pays an amount 
of not less than one-half percent of 
its gross earnings to the provincial 
treasury. The provincial government 
receives one-half this amount while the 
other half is distributed among the 
municipalities through which the tele- 
phone line is constructed. 


Perhaps because of these legal re- 
quirements, the development of tele- 
phone systems in the Philippines moves 
on a very slow pace. There are only 
14 private operators of telephone sys- 
tems for instance in 1958. Out of about 
30 cities only two operate local tele- 
phone systems and out of more than 
50 provinces only 16 operate their own 
telephone systems. 


b. Radio and Television. Any pri- 
vate party who desires to construct or 
operate a radio transmitting station, a 
radio receiving station for commercial 
purposes, a radio broadcasting station, 
or a telecasting station first obtains a 
franchise or temporary permit from 
Congress. To hasten the reconstruction 
of radio communication facilities after 
the war, Congress delegated to the 
President for a period of four years 
the authority to grant permits. This 
measure was also designed to promote 
the development of television and radio 
broadcasting stations in the Philippines. 
The President in turn created a Radio 
Permit Committee to issue permits un- 


der his authority. This Committee, to- 
gether with the Radio Board and Radio 
Broadcasting Committee, was abolished 
in 1947 and all its powers and functions 
were assumed by a newly created Radio 
Control Board. The Board is now 
under the administrative supervision of 
the Department of Public Works and 
Communications. With the consolida- 
tion of various functions formerly ex- 
ercised by three entities, the Radio Con- 
trol Board possesses quite a broad 
authority including the function to cen- 
sor radio and television programs. The 
Board, however, has not actually exer- 
cised this specific function probably be- 
cause of its ex-officio membership and 
lack of staff. As in the case of news- 
papers, the policy is to rely on the prob- 
ity and sound judgment of the manager 
of the radio and television broadcasting 
and telecasting stations to censor their 
own programs. 


Having secured a franchise from 
Congress which stipulates among other 
things that the grantee will file a bond 
as a sign of good faith, the interested 
party then gets a permit from the Sec- 
retary of Public Works and Communica- 
tions to construct or install a radio or 
television station. The application is 
processed by the Radio Control Divi- 
sion. Generally a construction permit 
is valid for a maximum period of 90 
days. As soon as the construction or 
installation is completed, the permittee 
notifies the Department Secretary in 
writing; personnel of the Radio Con- 
trol Division then conduct a technical 
inspection and test of the station. A 


license is finally issued by the Depart- 
ment Secretary upon application of the 
permittee. This license specifies the 
assigned call letter and radio or TV 
frequency and is renewable every year 
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although valid for a maximum period 
of three years. Any license may be 
revoked for cause, such as wilful viola- 
tion of national or international laws 
and regulations. 


Only persons who have been issued 
the necessary radio or TV operator’s 
license by the Secretary of Public Works 
and Communications are permitted to 
operate radio and TV stations. The 
Radio Control Division gives examina- 
tions for such operators. As a check 
on the activities of stations, licensees 
are required to keep records of their 
operations which are kept for a period 
of two years and are subject any time 
to inspection by the Radio Control Divi- 
sion. The Division maintains two moni- 
toring stations which detect radio in- 
terferences or any other violations. 


The regulatory power of the Secret- 
ary of Public Works and Communica- 
tions which he exercises through the 
Radio Control Division, extends over 
owners, dealers and manufacturers of 
radio and TV transmitters and receivers. 
Any person or association falling under 
any of these categories must secure a 
permit from the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary also prescribes rules and regula- 
tions to be observed by radio and TV 
training schools. The courses and meth- 
ods of instruction also fall under his 
supervision. 


The Radio Control Division enforces 
not only all rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary and the pro- 
visions of legislative franchises but also 
the provisions of pertinent international 
conventions relating to radio. Govern- 
ment radio stations likewise fall under 
the supervision and control of the Divi- 
sion as regards the elimination and pre- 
vention of interference and the assign- 
ment of frequencies and call letters. 


Ill. The Philippine Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company: A Case Study 


It is generally accepted in the United 
States that public utilities are “affected 
with a public interest” and therefore 
should be subject to governmental 
regulation. Moreover, there is a con- 
sensus that the principal purposes of 
regulation are to make certain that utili- 
ties fulfill their obligations to the pub- 
lic of maintaining (1) reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates, (2) proper 
service, and (3) financial stability. 


These concepts are also obtaining in 
the Philippines. Under the Public Serv- 
ice Act, the Public Service Commis- 
sion may issue certificates of public con- 
venience only if it “finds that the opera- 
tion of the public service proposed and 
the authorization to do business will 
promote the public interests in a proper 
and suitable manner ...” The same 
act provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any public service, among others, 


“(a) To provide or maintain 
any service that is unsafe, impro- 
per, or inadequate, or withhcld or 
refuse any service which can be 
reasonably demanded and furn- 
ished .. .” 

Expressed positively, the Public 
Service Commission has the power, 
upon proper notice and hearing, to com- 
pel any public service to furnish safe, 
adequate and proper service, to fix and 
determine rates; provided the net pro- 
fits of public utilities engaged in the 
promotion of private business shall be 
considered in relation with the public 
service of such utilities for the purpose 
of fixing the rates; and to fix likewise 
and determine proper and adequate 
rates of depreciation of the property of 
any public utility for the protection 
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of stockholders, bondholders or cred- 
itors. 


The problem at hand has been suc- 
cinctly expressed by Walter Adams as 
follows: 


“The relation between govern- 
ment and industry is a problem 
not of economics but of political 
economy. It is a problem of con- 
trolling and civilizing economic 
power in order that it may be 
used for the public good within 
the framework of democratic in- 
stitutions. It is a problem of strik- 
ing a delicate balance between in- 
dividual freedom and centralized 
control.” (Underscoring supplied) 


The main difference in regulation of 
public utilities between the American 
and Philippine jurisdiction, however, is 
that in the latter public utilities must 
accept as a condition for the issuance 
of the certificate of public convenience 
the right of the Philippine government 
to acquire the service upon payment 
of the cost price of its useful equip- 
ment, less reasonable depreciation. 


For a better understanding of the 
foregoing concepts, the following case 
study is presented. 


A. Background of the Case* 


In 1905, the Philippine Commission 
granted to John Sabin and Louis Glass, 
their successors and assigns, a fran- 
chise to construct, maintain and operate 
telephone and telegraph systems in the 
island of Luzon. The franchise also 
authorized the grantees to carry on 


*This portion of the study is based on the 
“Report” of the (House of Representatives) 
Committee to Investigate the Philippine Long 
Distance Telephone Company and the Manila 
Electric Light Company, February 28, 1949 
(typescript) and the “Audit Report” of the 
General Auditing Office of PLDT, dated De- 
cember 20, 1948. (typescript). 


other electrical transmission business 
within the same _ jurisdiction. The 
grantees operated under the name of 
the Philippine Islands Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, a foreign corpora- 
tion duly licensed to transact business 
in the Philippines. 


In 1922, the grantees were granted 
permission by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission (the forerunner of the present 
Public Service Commission) to trans- 
fer their property and franchise to a 
new corporation named the Philippine 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, a 
Philippine corporation. 


In 1926, the Philippine Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company was granted 
a legislative franchise to operate tele- 
graph and telephone service in Manila 
and primarily in the island of Luzon. 
This is also a Philippine corporation 
with authorized stock of P10 million 
divided into 100,000 shares of P100 
each. Subsequently, the PLDT ac- 
quired the following corporations and 
their franchises: 

a) Philippine Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 

b) Panay Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 

c) Negros Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and 

d) Cebu Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

In 1938, the franchise of the PLDT 
was modified to allow it to install, main- 
tain and operate a telephone system 
throughout the Philippines. It was also 
authorized to operate radio telephone 
systems for communication with vessels 
at sea and with foreign countries. 


Before the war, the PLDT extended 
its service in the island of Luzon. In- 
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ter-island radio-telephone connections 
were also established between Manila, 
Cebu, Iloilo, Davao and Bacolod, as 
well as overseas connection through- 
out the world and communication with 
ships at sea. Some 30,200 telephone 
stations were in operation in 1941, of 
which about 87 per cent was installed 
in the Manila area. 


Company officials claimed that, as of 
October 31, 1941, the PLDT had total 
assets amounting to over $8 million, 
with an earned surplus of over half a 
million dollars. Unfortunately, about 
90 per cent of the Company property 
was destroyed during the last world war. 


Immediately after liberation from 
Japanese occupation, the United States 
Armed Forces took control of and 
operated the telephone facilities of 
PLDT. By October 1945, the PLDT 
had reestablished radiophone communi- 
cations with San Francisco and Hong- 
kong. It was only during the latter 
part of December, 1945 when PLDT 
resumed local service on a_ limited 
scale. 


B. Request for 50 Per cent Increase 
in Rates 


On September 7, 1946, the Philippine 
Long Distance Telephone Company 
(PLDT) filed an application before the 
Public Service Commission (PSC) to 
increase its pre-war rates by 50 per 
cent. The main reason for this request 
is that, in the words of the applicant: 
“It is obvious that the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance to provide effi- 
cient telephone service has already in- 
creased to a considerable extent and 
is bound to increase further.” To sup- 
port this contention, the PLDT cited, 
among others, two decisions of the 
Court of Industrial Relations which 


raised the salaries and wages of some 
employees of the PLDT from a mini- 
mum of 20 percent to a maximum of 
350 percent over pre-war rates. Be- 
cause of this “adverse” decision, there 
was an average increase of 84 percent 
on salaries and wages, the PLDT 
claimed. 


Surprisingly, this application for in- 
crease of rates was opposed by only 
one person. He was not even a sub- 
scriber of PLDT. 


It seems appropriate at this point 
to take note of the actual proceedings 
at the PSC, when the first hearing was 
called, in order to enlighten us on two 
points: (1) The distinction between the 
procedures in court and in a quasi- 
judicial body, and (2) the manner in 
which the PSC interprets its mandate. 
The parties involved in the hearing 
quoted below were Attorney Rosal, op- 
positor, Mr. Canchela, Technical As- 
sistant to the PSC Commissioner, and 
Attorney Perkins, Counsel for PLDT. 


Attorney Rosal: At this juncture, 
may I enter my appearance as 
a resident of Manila? I am not 
a subscriber now; but as a citi- 
zen and a resident here, I would 
like to apply. 


Mr. Canchela: (To Attorney Ro- 
sal) Are you a telephone sub- 
scriber? 


Attorney Rosal: No, I am not a 
subscriber now. 


Mr. Canchela: What is the interest 
you have then? 


Attorney Rosal: I would like to 
take the interest of the subscrib- 
er, and I may want to be a sub- 
scriber later on. Anybody can 
appear at any hearing before 
the Commissioner insofar as it 
concerns public interest, espe- 
cially in cases of this nature 
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where there is an increase of 
rates asked for. 


x xX xX x X X 


Atiorney Perkins: As I under- 
stand, the rules of the Commis- 
sion are in general, likened to 
ordinary rules of practice in 
courts. It is usual in appearing 
before the court that an appear- 
ance is filed, and if there is an 
opposition, the opposition is filed 
so that we may know what steps 
to take. 


Attorney Rosal: That is in the 
general sense, but no such func- 
tion has been followed in the 
Commission as heretofore the 
appearance may be made ver- 
bally and should the party ap- 
pearing be required to present 
a formal appearance later on, 
he would be given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 


Attorney Perkins: It seems to me 
that the order of the Commis- 
sion of September 25, 1946, . . . 
answers the question squarely. 
It says that: “Parties opposed 
to the granting of the applica- 
tion must file their written op- 
positions and appear at the hear- 
ing with their evidence.” 

xxx -. 2 


Attorney Rosal: I would appeal 
to the provisions of the Public 
Service Law in which it says 
that any party interested in any 
hearing before the said body 
may appear at said hearing. 


Attorney Perkins: It seems that 
to appear in behalf of the gov- 
ernment and the general public 
are made through the facilities 
of the Department of Justice. 


Attorney Rosal: In that case, I 
would ask the Commission to 
suspend the hearing of this case 
and I would request the office 
to notify the Attorney General. 
If I remember right, I think the 
Public Service Law or Common- 
wealth Act 146 requires the 
Public Service Commission to 


notify the Attorney General of 
any proceedings in any rate case 
being heard before it. 


x xXx x XX 


Attorney Perkins: It seems to me 
that the question is whether this 
gentleman is entitled to appear 
or not. If it is ruled that he 
is entitled, then he should enter 
his appearance and file his writ- 
ten opposition. 


Attorney Rosal: I am not asking 
for anything, but I would like 
to invite the attention of the 
Commission to the provisions of 
the Public Service Law to the 
effect that the Commission 
should notify the Attorney 
General of any rate proceedings 
being heard before it, so that 
he may designate his represen- 
tative here to protect the public. 


Attorney Perkins: It seems to me 
that the Attorney General has 
been duly notified of this ap- 
plication. The order of hearing 
has been duly published. 


Attorney Rosal: I would like the 
Commission to rule whether an 
ordinary citizen may or may 
not appear if he is not a sub- 
scriber of a public service. I 
may not be a subscriber now, 
but in the future, I may be one. 
Supposing that I be not allowed 
to appear now, and should I 
be a subscriber later on and 
this petition should have been 
approved already, would I not 
be affected by it? So that I 
submit that I, as a private citi- 
zen and a possible subscriber, 
no one can deny that I should 
be given a chance to appear 
now and protect my interest 
because I don’t want to pay 
more if I should be a subscriber 
later on. 


Mr. Canchela: If you insist that 
you should be admitted at this 
hearing, will you still insist that 
ew General be noti- 
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Attorney Rosal: Of course, I 
would ask that the Attorney 
General be notified. 


Attorney Perkins: But I think that 
the Attorney General is the one 
to complain, and not the gentle- 
men. 


Attorney Rosal: That is why we 
are calling the attention of the 
Commission to its omission. If 
the law is explicit that the At- 
torney General should be noti- 
fied of any proceedings being 
heard before the Commission, 
it is my privilege to call the 
attention of the Commission to 
notify the Attorney General. 


Mr. Canchela: In view of the order 
of the Commission of Septem- 
ber 25, 1946, requiring that par- 
ties opposed to the granting of 
the application must file their 
written opposition and appear 
at the hearing, I would ask At- 
torney Rosal that without pre- 
judice to presenting his written 
opposition, he may appear in 
this case. 


Summarizing his opposition to the 
application of PLDT, Attorney Rosal 
stated: 


“(1) That commensurate to the 
service now being rendered by ap- 
plicant, no increase in rates should 
be allowed it; 


“(2) That applicant should be 
required to strictly adhere to the 
rates authorized by this Honorable 
Commission, there being no justi- 
fication in increasing same, as ap- 
plicant’s exhibits show that it has 
heretofore made profits in its op- 
erations; (and) 


“(3) That at the hearing held 
on October 31, 1946, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a utility has the 
burden of proof in a proceeding 
for fate (sic!) determination, ap- 
plicant has not been able to estab- 
lish that the proposed rates are 
just and reasonable.” 


C. Public Service Commission Ap- 
proves Temporary Increases 


The request of the PLDT for in- 
creased rates was granted by the PSC 
on December 21, 1946. In rendering 
a favorable decision, the PSC men- 
tioned two reasons: (1) increased cost 
of operations of public service oper- 
ators and (2) favorable action on sim- 
ilar applications for increased rates for- 
mally filed before the Commission. The 
hiked rates would continue only until 
December 31, 1947, however. In the 
same decision, the General Auditing 
Office was requested by the PSC to 
undertake an examination and audit of 
the book of accounts of PLDT “for the 
purpose of determining the just and 
reasonable rates to be allowed after 
December 31, 1947.” 


Upon petition of PLDT, the PSC 
granted on November 26, 1947 an ex- 
tension of the temporary increase in 
rates beyond December 31, 1947. This 
was necessary, according to the PSC, 
inasmuch as the General Auditing Of- 
fice had not yet rendered its report 
on the examination and audit of the 
book of accounts of PLDT. 


D. The 1948 Audit Report 


The audit report on PLDT was final- 
ly finished on December 20, 1948 and 
was submitted by the General Audit- 
ing Office to the PSC on December 
31, 1948. The results of the audit are 
as follows: 


1. Results of Operations 


“The net profit realized by the 
Company during the six (6) 
months ended December 31, 1947, 
amounted to P14,562.58 per audit, 
as against P4,639.72 per books, or 
a difference of P9,022.86.” 
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2. Gross Earnings of the Company 


“The gross earnings of the Com- 
pany during the period under re- 
view amounted to P707,501.65 com- 
pared to an average yearly revenue 
before the war of about P3,450,- 
000.00 or P1,725,000.00 for a six- 
month period. The difference in 
revenue may be attributed to the 
fact that the Company is not as 
yet fully rehabilitated to be able 
to meet the demand for telephone 
service. According to the Chief 
Accountant of the Company, there 
were approximately 6,614 stations 
as of December 31, 1947, compared 
to about 32,187 stations before the 
war.” 


3. Financial Condition 


“On December 31, 1947, the 
Philippine Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company had total assets 
and deferred charges amounting 
to P32,759,793.43 against total re- 
serve, liabilities and deferred cred- 
its of P25,688,130.85, leaving a net 
worth of P7,071,662.28 per audit, 
instead of total assets and deferred 
charges of P33,169,339.51 and total 
reserve, liabilities and deferred 
credits of P26,107,599.79 and a net 
worth of P7,071,739.72 per books; 
or a difference in total assets and 
deferred charges amounting to 
P409,546.08 offset by decrease in 
total liabilities and deferred credit 
amounting to P419,488.94 and in- 
crease in net worth in the amount 
of P9,922.86. . .” 


Explaining this difference, which 
hinges mainly in the item “assets and 
deferred charges,” the auditor said: 


“The above amounts represent 
the difference between Reproduc- 
tion Costs New or Appraisal Value 
and Actual Costs of materials and 
supplies used and/or property pur- 
chased subsequent to the J.G. 
Wray and Company appraisal as 
of June 30, 1947. Paid amounts 


have been disallowed for the pur- 
pose of a rate base as they do not 
represent actual legitimate cost or 
investment, in line with the follow- 
ing decision: 


‘(Fed. P. C.) No part of 
a write-up can be included in 
the rate base when it does 
not represent actual legiti- 
mate cost or investment.’ Re 
Cities Service Gas Co. (1943) 
50 PUR (NS) 65, (1943, PUR 
Annual p. 312).” 


4. Rate of Return 


“Tt will be observed that the 
rate of return on Invested Capital 
which was applied in the deter- 
mination of the revenue rate is 
12%. Considering that the Com- 
pany has at present a monopoly 
of the telephone business in the 
Philippines, it should be allowed 
a lower rate of return on Invested 
Capital.” 


5. Bases for determining telephone 


rates 


“In fixing the telephone rates 
of the Company, however, atten- 
tion is invited to the following: 


“Reproduction Cost New 
Less Depreciation 


Reproduction Cost New 
Less Depreciation does not 
find favor and support in 
many Public Service Com- 
missions in the United 
States . 


“Going Concern Value and 
Cost of Financing 


Going Concern Value, if 
at all, represents an intangi- 
ble asset which is gradually 
acquired by the Company as 
an incident to its operations, 
hence, it should be eliminated 
from the rate base. 
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“The cost of financing should 
likewise be eliminated from the 
rate base because it would be un- 
fair to the company’s patrons or 
the public to bear the expenses 
of financing in the form of in- 
creased rates. It is believed that 
such an expense should be borne 
by the company’s stockholders 
alone.” 


For purposes of rate determination, 
the GAO field auditor prepared com- 
putations of the invested capital oi 
PLDT on each of the following bases: 


1. Reproduction Cost New, Less De- 
preciation (per the appraisal of Messrs. 
J.G. Wray and Company as of June 30, 
1947) 


a. Including Going Concern Value 
and Cost of Financing 

b. Excluding Going Concern Value 
and Cost of Financing 


2. Pre-war Value of Property and 
Equipment Remaining After the War, 
Plus the Actual Cost of Property and 
Equipment Acquired since the Resump- 
tion of Operations 


a. Including Going Concern Value 
and Cost of Financing 

b. Excluding Going Concern Value 
and Cost of Financing 


To earn 12 percent per annum on 
its invested capital the results were: 


(1) Based on 1a, with a total invest- 
ed capital of P7,643,003.15, there 
would be a deficiency in revenue 
of P309,306.02 which represents 
44.02% of the actual revenue by 
rates and 4.05% of invested ca- 
pital. 

(2) Based on 1b, with a total in- 
vested capital of P6,403,695.76, 
there would be a deficiency in 
revenue of P234,947.58 which re- 


presents 33.44% of the actual 
revenue by rates and 3.67% of 
the invested capital. 


(3) Based on 2a, with a total in- 
vested capital of P2,786,917.05, 
there would be an excess re- 
venue of P27,940.97 which re- 
presents 3.98% of the actual re- 
venue by rates and 1.00% of the 
invested capital. 


(4) Based on 2b, with a total in- 
vested capital of 51,731.69 
which represents 7.36% of the 
actual revenue by rates and 
2.03% of the invested capital. 


It is evident that the audit report 
of the General Auditing Office relied 
very much on the appraisal of PLDT 
by J.G. Wray and Company. As a 
matter of fact, one of the recommenda- 
tions of the field auditors was that the 
PSC might take cognizance of said ap- 
praisal for what it was worth. 


E. Request for Permanent Rates 


Then on February 14, 1949, the PLDT 
filed a motion before the PSC seeking: 
(1) that the appraisal of J.G. Wray 
and Company be accepted as the true 
value of the physical plant and pro- 
perty of the PLDT; and (2) that the 
temporary increase in rates be made 
permanent on the basis of the report 
of the Auditor General. The motion 
contended that the audit prepared by 
the General Auditing Office sustained 
the existing rate structure. 


This time, the Manila Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce (JAYCEE) opposed 
the motion of PLDT. The following 
excerpt from the transcript of steno- 
graphic notes at the hearing held at 
the PSC on March 24, 1949 highlights 
the position of all the parties involved. 
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Atty. Benedicto is counsel for JAYCEE 
while Atty. Gomez is counsel for PLDT. 


Atty. Benedicto: 


. we file a mo- 
tion to ask the Commissioner to 
order PLDT Co. to present a re- 
presentative of the J.G. Wray & 
Co. referred to in the report of 
Exhibit “A”; Commission, in order 
that the oppositor will be allowed 
to cross-examine the said represen- 
tative of the J.G. Wray & Co. We 
make this representation, Mr. 
Commissioner, because as you will 
notice we oppose, we challenge the 
veracity of the contents of this re- 
port and we think that public in- 
terest demands that we should be 
allowed to cross-examine whoever 
prepared this report or at least 
the representative of the company 
otherwise this report would be 
hearsay. So far this has not been 
identified as the report itself. All 
that have been shown here is that 
somebody consulted part of this 
document. Nothing has_ been 
shown in this report to establish 
or rather to identify this docu- 
ment and to move that a repre- 
sentative of this company should 
testify and identify this document 
so the oppositor may cross-examine 
those witnesses. 


Atty. Gomez: Mr. Commissioner the 


incident before this Commission is 
the consideration of the report of 
the Auditor General on his exam- 
ination and audit of the books of 
applicants. This is so expressed 
in the order dated January 27, 
1947. The audit conducted by 
the General Auditing Office was 
not made at the instance of the 
PLDT Co. The audit was made 
by the request of the Commis- 
sioner. If the Commissioner is 
interested in further checking or 
further auditing the books of the 
PLDT Co. aside from the work 
of audit already performed by the 
Auditor General, this Commission 
is of course at perfect liberty on 
whatever it intends to believe un- 
der the premises. For the present, 


Commissioner: 


however, we believe that the 
PLDT Co. should not be burdened 
with the expense of bringing over 
from the United States the repre- 
sentative of the J.G. Wray & Co. 
who prepared this report, Exhibit 
“F”, because frankly speaking we 
are not called upon to do so. If 
the Manila Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is utilizing that repre- 
sentative of the J.G. Wray & Co. 
to impugn the veracity of this book 
which has been audited in the 
course of the audit of the Gen- 
eral Auditing Office which audit 
has been performed at the request 
of this Commission let the Manila 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
bring that witness at its own ex- 
pense. In presenting this Exhibit 
“F” to the Commission as part of 
our evidence, we rightfully did so 
to implement the report of the 
General Auditing Office because 
the Auditor General’s report is 
in itself incomplete because ref- 
erences are made therein to the 
J.G. Wray & Company’s report. If 
the PLDT Co. is furnishing this 
Commission with a copy of the 
J.G. Wray and Company’s report 
as part of our evidence we did so 
in order to complete the record 
presented here by the General 
Auditing Office. The only incident 
is to consider the audit of the 
General Auditing Office. That is 
the subject of this hearing as ap- 
pears in the order dated January 
27, 1949. And we submit that 
we object to the petition expressed 
by Counsel for the Manila Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to impose 
upon us the obligation of bringing 
over the representative of the J.G. 
Wray & Co. to testify here. 


Commissioner: Is there anybody in 


Manila who can testify in the re- 
port of appraisal of the PLDT Co. 


Atty. Gomez: There is no represen- 


tative of the J.G. Wray & Co. in 
the Philippines. 


But it is essential 
that something should be said 
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about this report here. The Au- 
ditors merely made reference to 
this report and did not examine 
that report. 


Atty Benedicto: Our position is this: 


There are those orders of the 
Commission but the primary ques- 
tion before the Commission is the 
reasonable rate of return. How 
the reasonable rate of return will 
naturally be based upon a proper 
rate base and that is usually based 
on the total value of the property. 
What happened here was that the 
Auditors just copied these figures, 
according to the witness who testi- 
fied here, and that they did not 
check as to whether or not the 
figures are correct. There is no- 
thing, no assurance on the part 
of the general public that the re- 
port is true and genuine. Now, 
for us to rely on this report with- 
out giving the oppositor a chance 
to cross-examine whoever prepared 
this report, — just merely accept- 
ing that report as presented will 
be very irregular. How do we 
know what transpired in the pre- 
paration of this case? We are not 
asking that the one who actually 
prepared this report should be the 
actual person to be present here. 
We ask that a J.G. Wray & Co. 
representative come here and tell 
us how they come to prepare this 


report. Then we can cross exam- : 


ine them. In that way we will 
know the true value and after that 
we can decide on the percentage 
and get the reasonable rate of re- 
turn. Until we can establish the 
proper rate base and the true value 
of the property certainly it would 
be unjust for us to arrive at a 
reasonable rate of return. It is 
incumbent upon the Manila Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to attack 
the veracity of this report; we are 
interested in its veracity; and we 
challenge the veracity of that do- 
cument. 


Atty Gomez: Mr. Commissioner: the 


audit made in the Auditor’s report 
was made at the request of the 


Commissioner. The Auditor Gen- 
eral has complied with this re- 
quest and submitted that report 
to the Commissioner. 


Commissioner: The Manila Junior 


Chamber of Commerce asks that 
somebody should testify on the 
report of the appraisal of the pro- 
perty of the PLDT Co. and there 
is none here that could testify as 
to that. On the other hand, the 
People’s Counsel has put up a 
motion for the Commission to 
create a committee to evaluate the 
property of the PLDT Co. Either 
of this procedures would incur 
extraordinary expenses on the part 
of the PLDT Co. and would de- 
lay for a considerable time the 
consideration of this case. As to 
which of that should be followed 
by the Commission because it is 
necessary that the true valuation 
of the property should be ascer- 
tained for the purpose of deler- 
mining the reasonable rate of re- 
turn, I cannot state now but that 
it may proceed on either of this 
or take such steps as it may think 
reasonable for the purpose of dis- 
posing of this case. The Commis- 
sion would just resolve the ques- 
tion of evaluation from the date 
that has already been submitted. 


Atty Benedicto: Mr. Commissioner: 


the Commission will resolve from 
the evidence presented by appli- 
cant — that will necessarily involve 
the appraisal of the J.G. Wray & 
Co. and for the admission of that 
document without identification 
and without giving a chance to 
the oppositor to cross examine the 
persons who prepared the docu- 
ment certainly, Mr. Commissioner, 
is very irregular. Certainly the 
interest of the public is over and 
above the interest of the PLDT 
Co. If they are interested in the 
presentation of this document, they 
should identify it. That is the 
usual procedure in the courts of 
justice. And Mr. Commissioner, 
if this was not a very important 
document we will not interpose 
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any objection but this is the whole 
thing —this will determine as to 
what the true value of the pro- 
perty will be. If we cannot be 
even allowed to cross examine the 
witness who prepared this docu- 
ment then the document is merely 
hearsay. We certainly feel that 
any decision of this Commission 
as to the true value of the pro- 
perty without discussing the docu- 
ment would certainly prejudice the 
interest of the public. After all, 
we have no objection as to the true 
value of the assets of the company 
but give us a chance to cross ex- 
amine the witnesses, the people 
who prepared this document. That 
is all we are demanding. 


Commissioner: In the report of the 
Auditor General there are four 
values used in the determination 
of the reasonable rate of return. 
One of them is the value shown 
in the report of the appraisal of 
the property by the J.G. Wray 
& Co., and another is based on 
the original cost. As I have said 
there are four values, but in the 
last session, I remember, that be- 
cause of the extraordinary ex- 
penses that might be incurred in 
creating a committee to be re- 
presented by the General Audit- 
ing Office, PLDT Co. or by re- 
questing them to send somebody 
here to testify on this appraisal, 
since either of this is expensive, 
and would take a long time, the 
Commission might use any of the 
values prepared in the report, or 
a combination of some or any of 
those values. 


In capsule form, the arguments of 
the Manila Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce were: 


1. That the appraisal of J.G. Wray 
and Company should not be ac- 
cepted as the true value of the 
physical plant and equipment of 
PLDT; and 


2. That PLDT has failed to render 
efficient and adequate service to 
the public despite the increased 
rates temporarily granted them 
since December 21, 1946. 


Explaining the first argument, the op- 
positor claimed that the appraisal of 
J.G. Wray and Company is open to 
grave suspicion and bias since PLDT 
selected and paid for the expenses of 
the appraiser; that the appraisal sub- 
mitted was in the nature of hearsay 
evidence since it did not identify the 
person who prepared it and therefore 
deprived the interested oppositors to 
cross-examine such person or persons; 
that the report of the Auditor General 
was insufficient to justify a permanent 
increase in rates since the report was 
based primarily on the appraisal of J.G. 
Wray and Company; and that the ap- 
praisal might have been based on ar- 
bitrary figures. Elaborating on the last 
point, the oppositor stated: 


“American and Philippine jur- 
isprudence admit of four theories 
on the true value, namely: (1) 
original cost, (2) reproduction 
cost, (3) new capitalization, and 
(4) present value. It is not made 
to appear which of these theories 
was adopted by J.G. Wray and 
Company. Neither the report of 
the Auditor General, nor the plead- 
ings filed by the Company give 
any intimation on the point. That 
the appraisal has been based on 
purely arbitrary figures is admit- 
ted as a possibility. The testi- 
mony of the representative of the 
Auditor General, on cross-exam- 
ination, does not discount the 
great possibility of error.” 


For its second argument, the oppo- 
sitor asked the Commission to take 
judicial notice of a Congressional in- 
vestigation conducted at that time of 
the PLDT and of the recommendation 
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of the Congressional Committee to have 
the government run the telephone com- 
pany. 


F. Appraisal of a Public Utility: 
An Example 


We may digress at this point, to con- 
sider the time, money, labor, not to 
mention the technical expertise, required 
to undertake a comprehensive appraisal 
of a large telephone system. 


The following testimony is taken 
from the transcript of stenographic notes 
at the hearing, before the PSC on 
March 24, 1949. The testimony is that 
of Mr. J. C. Peterson, Chief Accountant 
of PLDT in response to questions by 
Attorney Gomez, counsel for PLDT. 


Atty. Gomez: A while ago you said 
that you cooperated with Mr. Al- 
len K. Hamilton when this ap- 
praisal of the property of the 
PLDT & Co. was made. Can you 
inform the Commission what de- 
gree of participation, to what 
amount of cooperation you ren- 
dered to Mr. Hamilton in the pre- 
paration of this appraisal? 


Mr. Peterson: After the personal 
taking of the physical inventory 
of the plant and property had been 
completed, and unit inventory, I 
presented to him our serial records 
which show the individuals work- 
ing on construction and _ the 
amount of time spent and the rate 
of pay. I furnished him with a 
complete inventory of our mater- 
ials and supplies which Mr. Ham- 
ilton and his staff verified by phys- 
ical inspections. We presented 
them with invoices from our files 
that gave them the cost of the 
materials and supplies both in the 
inventory on hand, and with re- 
spect to the materials used in the 
plant and properties, we presented 
them with maps showing the cov- 
erage of the telephone plant whe- 
ther used, or identifying the ma- 


terials and property which are 
parts of the physical piant. 


Atty. Gomez: Mr. Peterson, do you 
know how long a time was ac- 
tually consumed by the J.G. Wray 
& Co., represented by Mr. Allen 
K. Hamilton, in the performance 
of that task of appraising the pro- 
perties of the PLDT Co. as of 


1947? 

Mr. Peterson: Eight and a _ half 
months. 

Atty. Gomez: And that period of 


eight and a half months covered 
what part of the work? 


Mr. Peterson: That covered the work 
of physical inspection and pricing 
of materials obtained in the Phil- 
ippines, and gathering their labor 
costs and other expenses as re- 
flected by the books of accounts 
of approximately four months be- 
ing spent in their Chicago office 
where they were obtaining the 
prices from manufacturers, ship- 
ping companies, and costs obtain- 
ing in that country for extending, 
footing, summarizing, and finally 
typing and in many cases have 
photostated original documents in- 
cluded in the appraisal. 


Atty. Gomez: Do you know if the 
J.G. Wray and Co., aside from its 
own personnel was assisted by any 
other entity here in Manila, in the 
appraisal made of the property of 
the PLDT & Co.? 


Mr. Peterson: Yes. They were as- 
sisted by Mr. C. M. Hoskins, a 
real estate firm bearing that name; 
Mr. Fermiza, who is a contractor 
and architect in Iloilo; Mr. Bri- 
gido Valencia, civil engineer and 
contractor in Davao City; and as- 
sistance was also obtained from 
the Philippine Engineering Cor- 


poration. 
Zz ee. 
Atty. Gomez: I go back, Mr. Pe- 


terson, to the appraisal made by 
the J. G. Wray & Co., can you 
tell us how much was spent 
by the PLDT Co. for the ap- 
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praisal made by J. G. Wray & The Committee then went on to re- 
Co.? commend: 

Mr. Peterson: I did not know “Ror , , 
security purposes and in 
the exact figure referred to the order that the fn aati may 
—_ _ “y 45,000 Agr be able to minimize improper spe- 
orhood of $45, o — culations in business, the govern- 
x xX xX za =z ment ownership of the system of 
Atty. Gomez: You heard a while telecommunications in Manila and 
ago a proposal made by the the whole country should be fav- 

People’s Counsel for the crea- ored. 

tion of an Evaluation Commit- “It cannot be overemphasized 
tee. Mr. Peterson, what do you that the Philippine Long Distance 
think would be the approxi- Telephone Company is a public 
mate amount that may be spent utility company, and, between con- 
by that Committee in perform- sidering its difficulties, on the one 
ing the task. hand, and the giving of prompt 
Mr. Peterson: It would cost at and satisfactory service to the pub- 


least as much... 


G. Congressional Investigation 
of PLDT 


Mention was made earlier of a Con- 
gressional investigation of PLDT. This 
was done in 1948 by a congressional 
committee of five created to investigate 
the PLDT and the Manila Electric Rail- 
road and Light Company. The Com- 
mittee was charged to meet and sum- 
mon the representatives of both firms 
“and hear the reasons, if any, to oppose 
the cancellation of the respective fran- 
chise, on the ground of violation of the 
condition of their franchises and that 
they failed and neglected, for an un- 
reasonably long period of time, to give 
satisfactory service to the public. The 
Committee’s report came out in Feb- 
ruary, 1949. It gave the Manila Elec- 
tric Railroad & Light Company a clean 
bill of health. However, as regards the 
PLDT the committee concluded: 

“Notwithstanding the commend- 
able efforts extended by the Phil- 
ippine Long Distance Telephone 

Company, it has failed, for an un- 

reasonably long period of time, 

to give satisfactory service to the 
public, and will not be able to 
give said service within a reason- 
able period of time in the future.” 


lic, on the other, the Committee 
is of the opinion that public serv- 
ice should be considered not only 
important but paramount, and the 
privilege and duty of attending to 
the public should be taken away 
from the Philippine Long Distance 

Telephone Company when, as in 

the present case, there is another 

utility, which is the Bureau of 

Telecommunications, that is able 

and ready to take over and give 

more satisfactory and prompt serv- 
ice to the public.” 

Those who took part in the hearings 
and investigations of the Committee, 
whose life was extended twice hy Con- 
gress, were representatives from PLDT, 
the People’s Counsel and his assistant, 
the Director and Chief Telecommunica- 
tions Engineer of the Bureau of Tele- 
communications, and the public repre- 
sented by those who made complaints 
particularly the Manila Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


The specific charges of the Manila 
Junior Chamber of Commerce before 
the congressional committee were: 


(1) inadequacy of service because: 
(a) information operators are 
not well informed of 
their duites to the public, 
(b) dialing process is imper- 
fect, 
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(c) of loud screeching of the 
line, 

(d) of ringing but nobody at 
the end of the line, and 

(e) of use of telephone for 
emergency purposes. 


discrimination in the installa- 
tion of phones; 


(3) offer of bribery; 


(4) absence of plan and blueprints 
for rehabilitation; and 


(2) 


(5) inadequacy of personnel re- 
quired to make installations 


of cables and equipment. 


Summarizing its findings the inves- 
tigating Committee observed: 


“In the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, the most important complaint 
against the Philippine Long Dist- 
ance Telephone Company is its in- 
ability to give satisfactory service 
to the public, notwithstanding the 
long period of time that has been 
given to it, to meet the demands 
of those who want telephone con- 
nections. The pre-war customers 
of the Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Company amounted to 
around 30,000 with approximately 
26,000 in the City of Manila. It 
had telephone connections of only 
8,800 as of January 5, 1949. It 
has pending applications unfilled 
of 5,541 as of May 11, 1948 and 
6,408 as of February 26, 1949. 


x X X x xX xX 


“According to the telephone 
company, it has been and will be 
filling applications for telephone 
connections at the rate of 300 cus- 
tomers a month. Consequently, it 
will take said company a period 
of 70 months or a little less than 
six years within which to be able 
to restore the pre-war service with 
30,000 customers .. .’ 


Against the vigorous objection of the 
counsel for PLDT, this particular “Re- 
port” of the congressional committee had 


been accepted as part of the records 
of the PSC. 


In order to implement the recom- 
mendations of the congressional com- 
mitee, the Bureau of Telecommunica- 
tions proposed the creation of a Na- 
tional Telecommunications Administra- 
tion. The Administration would oper- 
ate a combined telephone and telegraph 
system throughout the Philippines. The 
plan called for the integration of the 
systems of the Bureau of Telecommu- 
nications and the PLDT. The whole 
plan, scheduled for five years, was es- 
timated to cost P32 million. 


In its meeting on January 6, 1950 
the Cabinet decided to acquire PLDT. 
The President created a committee com- 
posed of the Secretary of Finance, as 
chairman, and the Secretaries of Justice 
and Public Works and Communications, 
as members, to negotiate for the ac- 
quisition. After three months, negotia- 
tions were dropped because the govern- 


ment did not have the funds to acquire 
PLDT. 


All along, the General Manager of 
the PLDT, had been sending the PSC 
an annual progress report of its accom- 
plishments and activities. 

The Evaluation Committee suggest- 
ed by the People’s Counsel did not 
materialize. 

The Counsel for the PLDT submitted 
an extended brief on the merits of their 
case. 


H. The Anti-Climactic Decision 


Finally on September 1, 1950, the 
Commissioners, en banc, authorized the 
PLDT to continue charging its hiked 
rates “until further order from the 
Commission.” Again the PSC request- 
ed the General Auditing Office to make 
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an audit of the book of accounts of 
PLDT “for such period of time as it 
may deem proper for the proper deter- 
mination of just and reasonable raies 
which may be authorized for it.” 

Once more the PSC took “judicial 
notice of the ever increasing prices of 
materials.” Once more the PSC point- 
ed out “that similar increases of rates 
ranging from 50% to 100% on the aver- 
age have been authorized by the Com- 
mission for other public services.” 


However in this instance the PSC 
failed to settle squarely the issue of 
which capital investment should be used 
as basis in determining a fair and rea- 
sonable rate. 


In its own words: 


“Without, therefore, passing up 
on the question as to which capi- 
tal investment should be used as 
basis in determining the proper 
rates for applicants, whether the 
value determined by Messrs. J.G. 
Wray and Company, or that which 
has been computed from the books 
by the Auditor of the General Au- 
diting Office, the Commission is 
of the opinion that the increased 
expenses of applicant due to the 
increases in salaries after the per- 
iod covered by the audit more than 
cover the alleged excess revenue 
found by the General Auditing 
Office in the amount of P51,731.69, 
which increases in salaries amount- 
ed to P91,600 in 1948 and P110,000 
in 1949.” 


Apart from the reason just cited, the 
Commission “finds also from the records 
that the applicant exerted considerable 
efforts towards the improvement of its 
telephone service,” among others, “the 
increase of telephone stations to 13,680.” 


IV. Evaluation of Regulation 
of Communications 
It will be noticed from the forego- 
ing that the regulatory process of pub- 


lic utilities, especially those engaged in 
communication services, lacks clarity 
and over-all direction. The entire pro- 
cess, in the words of the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commission, 
is “lengthy and complicated . . . con- 
fusion and delay are inevitable.” A 
congressional investigating committee 
seems deeply concerned but unable to 
cope with the unsatisfactory service in 
Manila of the biggest telephone company 
in the Philippines. Since September, 
1948 a Government Telephone System 
under the Bureau of Telecommunica- 
tions has been operating to meet the 
demands of the different national and 
city government offices in Manila and 
suburbs. Although nothing came out 
of the recommendations of the 1949 con- 
gressional committee, Congress once 
more, in 1951, created a new committee 
to investigate the “alleged gross ineffi- 
ciency and poor service to the public 
of the Philippine Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company.” 


After almost two years of intensive 
study and investigation, the new con- 
gressional committee summed up its 
findings as follows: 

“. . without qualifying other 
recommendations herein that great 
improvements are necessary, the 
Committee, nevertheless, finds that 
the evidence points to continuing 
good faith and conscientious en- 
deavor by the Company to meet 
its obligations to the public as well 
as its employes and investors.” 

Its final recommendation: consolidate 
the Government Telephone System in 
Manila under PLDT for economy and 


better service. 

But in 1954 Congress approved the 
installation of an automatic telephone 
system for the Government Telephone 
System. 
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Consequently, the growth of com- 
munication facilities, especially of the 
telephone systems, is slow and uneven. 
The process abets monopoly by well- 
financed corporations at the expense of 
small operators. One survey showed 
that the telephone service very rarely 
extended to the barrios. It is clear 
that the highly centralized system of 
regulation, ie. placing in the Public 
Service Commission located in Manila 
the sole power to grant certificates of 
public convenience and necessity to pub- 
lic service operators throughout the 
Philippines, contributes to this problem. 
It has been reported that in 1958 the 
PSC had a backlog of 15,000 cases which 
was still increasing. 


For rate determination, the Public 
Service Commission has to rely on the 
valuation of the property of the operator 
by another governmental entity — the 
General Auditing Office. This arrange- 


ment, as the present case illustrates, 
not only diffuses responsibility but leads 
to long and protracted proceedings. 


It now appears that regulation of 
public utilities has become industry- 
oriented rather than consumer-oriented. 
With the abolition of the Office of the 
People’s Counsel in the Public Service 
Commission in 1951, it seems that the 
“public interest” is not being adequate- 
ly represented in hearings before the 
Commission. 


While the concept of “public inter- 
est” appears to be the raison d'etre of 
the regulatory process, the fact remains 
that in practice “the public” is at best 
nebulous and wanting of specificity. To 
a large extent then, “the public” re- 
mains a fiction, and becomes emergent 
only because a few individuals have 
taken it upon themselves to represent 
the “public interest”. This poses a cru- 
cial problem in a democratic setting: 
who should represent the “public in- 
terest” in the regulation of public uti- 
lities? — Congress? the Public Service 
Commission? the Solicitor General? any 
customer? and in what manner? 
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Introduction 


OCIETY IN GENERAL HAS REA- 

son to feel concerned that the pub- 
lic management of the economy be in 
competent hands, since an efficient pub- 
lic administration is as much a factor 
as tangible capital and material re- 
sources in bringing about the economic 
development of a country. In fact, an 
efficient and honest public administra- 
tion has been listed as one of society’s 
intangible capital and its presence or 
absence will make a tremendous differ- 
ence in terms of human welfare that 
society will or will not enjoy. 


One can now speak rather casually 
about management of the economy for 
there is an increasing trend on the part 
of the governments of democratic coun- 
tries, backward and advanced, towards 
a more deliberate and positive policy 
and action to control, direct or influ- 
ence the course of their national eco- 
nomies. In the case of advanced coun- 
tries the central objective of economic 
policy is the maintenance of full em- 
ployment at increasing levels of real 
income under conditions of monetary 
stability, and in the case of the under- 


*Read before the faculty seminar of the 
Institute of Public Administration on Jan- 
uary 11, 1958. 
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developed countries the principal aim 
is the more rapid economic develop- 
ment or growth in order to relieve the 
pressing problems of unemployment and 
poverty, if possible without undue in- 
flaticn. The economic history of many 
countries has shown that the attain- 
ment of these objectives is only pos- 
sible in a mixed economy, i.e. with 
a measure of government intervention 
greater than Adam Smith would have 
wanted to see. 


We hold no brief against the ap- 
proach to economic development based 
on the free market system for certainly 
private enterprise relying on the profit 
motive has produced a tremendous force 
and amazing ingenuity for production 
and service. But private enterprise has 
its limitations and drawbacks. It has 
led to the growth of monopolies with 
all their attendant evils; it has failed 
generally to provide for the enduring 
character of the economy and to take 
action to conserve its wealth result- 
ing in a galloping consumption of na- 
tural resources such as soil fertility, 
forests, minerals, fish, etc. The alarm- 
ingly rapid rate of destruction of our 
forest is a case in point. Just because 
loggers must remain unrestrained in the 
name of free enterprise we are now 
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beginning to suffer the ill effects of de- 
forestation. Private enterprise has en- 
gendered disharmonies arising from 
whole sectors of the economy pursuing 
their own self-regarding aims at their 
own pace resulting in cyclical slumps 
and booms. Indeed, the realities of 
the situation under the free market 
system have justified the doubts of Mill, 
Marshall and Pigou as to the reliability 
of the “invisible hand” in guiding the 
course of the economy in a manner 
that will yield optimum benefits for 
both the individual and society. 


Hence the need for a reasonable 
measure of government intervention in 
the economic activities of society. In 
fact, according to Prof. Finer,! “history 
exhibits no society, ever, in which the 
purposes of acquiring wealth, the de- 
gree in which energies are devoted to 
it, and the method of its production 
and the principles of its distribution 
have not been markedly controlled and 
ruled by political principles; that is by 
the views of the highest good, and by 
political processes or government.” Dif- 
ferent soiceties according to their needs 
and political and economic circumstan- 
ces existing at different periods of their 
development have sought in varying de- 
grees to regulate, control or influence 
economic activities. 


We Elected Deliberate Planning 


Our government has in organizing 
the National Economic Council in 1935 
actually elected the course of a more 
conscious management and direction of 
the economy. The war has not changed 
the government’s position with respect 
to economic planning. It has in fact 

1 Finer, Herman, “The Role of Govern- 
ment” in Williamson and Buttrick (eds.), 


Development: Principles and Patterns. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 


made planning the more necessary. 
That we are committed as a matter of 
policy to deliberate economic develop- 
ment both to speed up the growth of 
the economy and bring about a change 
in its pattern was reaffirmed after 20 
years with the approval in 1955 of Re- 
organization Plan No. 10 and Executive 
Order No. 119 designed to revitalize the 
National Economic Council which is 
charged, among others, with the task of 
preparing a national program of econo- 
mic and social development. 


Although nothing in the statute that 
created and revitalized the NEC indi- 
cates that we are pursuing socialism 
as an approach to economic develop- 
ment there have been occasions when 
charges from the private business have 
been raised following public decisions 
or actions that are nothing more than 
mere implementation of what has al- 
ready been laid down as a matter of 
public policy. 


We have even prior to our political 
independence been exercising some 
measure of restraint or regulation of 
or rendered assistance to private busi- 
ness and our government has progres- 
sively increased its participation in eco- 
nomic activities. Time there was when 
our government’s role was limited to 
maintaining peace and order to assure 
the undistributed pursuit of economic 
activities, enforce the individual right 
of property, impose a tariff on imports, 
collect taxes and undertake some pub- 
lic works projects, provide education 
and maintain health services, extend 
technical assistance in agriculture and 
operate a railway system (Manila Rail- 
road Company) and a banking business 
(Philippine National Bank). It had no 
conscious program of economic and so- 
cial development. There was no cen- 
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tral bank, no exchange and import con- 
trols, no subsidy programs, no elaborate 
international trade arrangements. If 
any, there was limited public borrow- 
ing and the budget was generally bal- 
anced and we had had almost invar- 
iably a favorable balance of payments 
position. 


But times have changed. Prepara- 
tion for and the conditions that existed 
since the grant of political independ- 
ence necessitated the pursuit by the 
government of a more deliberate pro- 
gram of economic development includ- 
ing its direct participation in business 
in the form of the organization and 
operation of public corporations which 
need no mention here although I dis- 
agree that any additional government 
corporation is necessary now. We have 
established a central bank to implement 
a monetary, credit and exchange policy 
designed to maintain monetary and price 
stability while at the same time provid- 
ing conditions favorable to general eco- 
nomic growth, including assuring the 
stability of the peso both internally and 
externally. We revised the tariff struc- 
ture and effected improvements in the 
tax system; we organized the Rehabili- 
tation Finance Corporation and expand- 
ed the Philippine National Bank to 
make more effective the credit assistance 
extended by the government to busi- 
ness; we instituted a tax-exemption law 
to provide incentives for the creation 
of new industries. We adopted a price 
support program for rice, corn and to- 
bacco; we organized and maintained a 
program to administer U.S. economic 
and technical assistance including, 
among others, projects for an extensive 
agricultural production and marketing 
cooperative organization, and land ten- 
ure reform; we expanded public tech- 


nical education and research to meet 
the requirements of agriculture and in- 
dustry for trained manpower and know- 
how; we organized a community deve- 
lopment program to develop latent 
forces; and now we have engaged in 
the formulation of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of economic and social develop- 
ment. 


Scope and Quality of Public Administra- 
tion not Adequate for New Responsibility 


All of these activities the government 
assumed as an additional management 
responsibility without a corps of well 
trained and experienced men either 
within or outside the government serv- 
ice to draw from, so as to staff at least 
the important positions in the various 
organizations charged with the adminis- 
tration of the various programs. It is 
well known how we have recruited 
the personnel required to handle the 
administration or operation of the var- 
ious programs that had to be established. 
We have employe®:various methods of 
employee selection depending on the 
personnel administration policy of the 
agencies concerned, but even where 
rigid screening methods were used and 
where some of the key employees had 
been sent abroad for training the quality 
of the administration has been general- 
ly deficient. For the new responsibili- 
ties in relation to deliberate economic 
development that the government have 
assumed call for new knowledge, skills 
and capacities beyond those required 
by routine public administrative tasks. 
No longer adequate for the new respon- 
sibility was the experience in ordinary 
business administration gained from em- 
ployment in other branches of the gov- 
ernment or in private industry, or train- 
ing in related professions. The new 
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programs added to the total public ad- 
ministration responsibility required for 
their adequate management, a training 
on the part of the administrators on 
the principles, approaches and_tech- 
niques of economic and social planning 
and devolpment. The economic pro- 
grams call for a thorough understand- 
ing of economic theory and processes 
that underlie economic growth and the 
maintenance of economic stability as 
well as the ability to evaluate and ana- 
lyze economic problems and the im- 
pact of economic policies and measures 
and knowledge of the methods of plan- 
ning itself. In connection with the de- 
termination of suitable solutions to fun- 
damental economic problems there is 
need for knowledge of the basic meth- 
ods of economic research including the 
exploration of the problem itself, the 
theoretical development by hypothesis, 
the empirical testing of the hypothesis 
and the evaluation of the conclusions. 


But successful planning does not de- 
pend only on the administrator’s or 
technician’s knowledge of economics, for 
the practical solutions to the problems 
of economic growth are generally pro- 
vided by ideas based on knowledge of 
related disciplines such as anthropolo- 
gy, sociology, history, political science, 
etc. 


In the preparation of the five-year 
plan for economic and social develop- 
ment, it has been determined that out- 
side of proficiency in economic and sta- 
tistical analyses which are required in 
the formulation of the national income 
and investment programs and the deve- 
lopment of economic policies, there is 
need for other specialized knowledge 
such as those related to planning in 
agriculture, industry, trade and com- 
merce, public works, power and trans- 


portation, and social development in- 
cluding an understanding of population, 
labor problems, education and health, 
and social services. In these areas, 
what are needed are people with spe- 
cialized training who can evaluate 
technical problems in their respective 
fields of planning and provide the solu- 
tions to these problems and to formu- 
late the measures that are necessary to 
step up development in the various sec- 
tors of development. 


A relatively new knowledge which 
has come to be increasingly recognized 
as an important part of the training of 
the economic planner is econometrics 
which is that “type of economic analysis 
in which a general theoretical approach 
— often formulated explicitly in math- 
ematical terms — is combined frequent- 
ly through the medium of intricate sta- 
tistical procedures with empirical mea- 
surement of economic phenomena.” 
With the application of econometrics it 
is possible to approximate on the basis 
of a given set of conditions the extent 
to which a policy measure may be ap- 
plied. This is important for there are 
economic measures where the extent 
of the application is just as important 
if not more important, than the mea- 
sures themselves. 


An economic planner must also un- 
derstand national income concepts and 
accounting or micro-economic analysis. 
This knowledge together with a founda- 
tion in statistics is useful for economic 
growth model building in connection 
with planning investment programs de- 
signed to achieve desired levels of in- 
cremental output. 


Indeed, the problem of planning does 
not lie so much in preparing the produc- 
tion and investment targets as in the 
formulation of policies that are designed 
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to bring about growth while maintain- 
ing monetary stability; policies that 
will through the price system mobilize 
resources for development and channel 
it to sectors sought to be encouraged; 
policies that will improve the existing 
pattern of income distribution through 
fiscal, price and wage policies without 
killing the incentive for further invest- 
ment. In the area of economic policy 
formulation and implementation there 
is need for the highest type of knowl- 
edge and skill and the fact that our 
efforts to solve our practical problems 
have been none too good attests to that 
need. This is one phase in deliberate 
economic development where the gov- 
ernment economic advisers and adminis- 
trators need acquire greater proficiency 
in order not only to assure in the future 
a satisfactory approach in the solution 
of delicate problems but also to reduce 
the area of controversy among economic 
policy makers on many important is- 
sues that have served to delay the ap- 
plication of much needed remedial mea- 
sures for our economic ills. Economic 
policy formulation is no doubt the most 
difficult aspect of economic planning and 
is the one task where the public man- 
agement of our economic development 
has been especially inadequate. 


Just as it is important to train per- 
sonnel for the planning and policy 
formulation phases of economic deve- 
lopment, it is equally necessary to in- 
stitute a training program for person- 
nel who are charged with the imple- 
mentation of various public programs 
related to the national plan. The ex- 
perience in the implementation of var- 
ious economic policies of the govern- 
ment has not been too encouraging in 
view not only of the failure to estab- 
lish a proper system of coordination 


between planning and implementing 
agencies but also on account of a lack 
of proper understanding on the part of 
the implementing personnel of the broad 
objectives of the program and their in- 
ability to evaluate the results of pro- 
gram implementation. There is, thus, 
a case for training program-execution 
personnel in the principles, objectives 
and methods of economic development 
in order that they may better appre- 
ciate their role or the relationship of 
their programs to the broader scheme 
of economic development. 


The training program for economic 
planners is bound to assume a greater 
scope if the current proposal to in- 
stitute local development programs will 
be adopted. Under this proposal it 
is contemplated to institute provincial 
and municipal development plans which 
shall be integrated into the national 
program. These local programs will 
be under the leadership of local offi- 
cials with the assistance of local deve- 
lopment councils. The local planners 
are to engage in the planning of the 
economic and social development of 
their respective communities and in the 
supervision or direction of the imple- 
mentation of the community plans. 
This approach to economic develop- 
ment is expected to result in the co- 
operation and participation of as wide 
& sector of society as possible and is 
calculated to maximize efforts for eco- 
nomic development. 


But the technical skill and knowl- 
edge required by those who will direct 
the program have to be developed. 
Thus, a formal training is necessary to 
enable the local planners to intelligent- 
ly carry out their duties. It is im- 
portant that they be given training not 
only in the field of community plan- 
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ning but in the related disciplines of 
business administration, sociology, psy- 
chology, statistics and public adminis- 
tration. 


Another group of public employees 
and officials that requires training are 
those charged with the management and 
operation of government-owned or semi- 
government corporations. The opera- 
tion of government-owned corporations 
with the exception of those engaged in 
central banking and research is gen- 
erally similar to that of similar or relat- 
ed private undertakings. But to assure 
a successful operation it is important 
that the officials and employees be given 
training like that which more progres- 
sive corporations give to their person- 
nel. It must be admitted that a num- 
ber of our administrators and key offi- 
cials of our government corporations 
brought into their jobs considerable ex- 
perience and training but the fact that 
quite a number of our government 
corporations now or in the past have 
had a record of administration that is 
far from creditable indicates the need 
for training the personnel charged with 
the administration and operation of pub- 
lic enterprises. 


Role of the Institute of Public 
Administration 


From the foregoing discussion we 
have indicated both the need for train- 
ing government planners and the area 
of training. We have no desire to 
prescribe the course of study that is 
needed for the training program but it 
seems clear from the discussion that 
the following courses or related sub- 
jects need be included in the course of 
instruction that may be instituted in 
an expanded program of the Institute 
of Public Administration: 


1. Planning Methodology 

2. Role of Government in Economic 
Activities 

3. Monetary Theory and Policy 

4. Fiscal Policy 

5. Agriculture in Relation to Eco- 
nomic Development 

6. Industrial Economics 

7. International Economics 

8. Population Theory 

9. Cultural Patterns 

0 


10. Statistics for Economic Develop- 
ment 

11. Problems of Economic Develop- 
ment 

12. Research for Economic Develop- 
ment 


13. Techniques and Problems of Com- 
munity Development 

14. Management and Problems of Pub- 
lic Corporations 

15. National Income Analysis 

16. Public Information for Economic 
Development 


The foregoing listing is not by any 
means exhaustive and can certainly be 
expanded, but it is believed that it 
includes the subjects that will enable 
the government planners to formulate 
economic plans and programs, recognize 
and analyze problems of economic deve- 
lopment, formulate policy and evaluate 
their impact, appreciate the non-econo- 
mic implications of economic develop- 
ment; and for those engaged in imple- 
mentation, the course will permit a 
more intelligent administration of their 
respective programs. 

As will be generally expected the 
organization and conduct of a train- 
ing program should be undertaken by 
the Institute of Public Administration. 
However, I understand that for the 
present the Philippine Government has 
been favored with a grant from the 
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Rockefeller Foundation that has enabled 
the University of the Philippines, of 
which this Institute is also a part, to 
organize and operate for a while an 
Institute for Economic Development and 
Research (IEDR). I have gone over 
the prospectus for the proposed insti- 
tute of economic development and I 
got the impression that considering the 
magnitude and scope of the needs for 
training there still remains a wide scope 
for the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion to undertake in the way of deve- 
loping our planning personnel. My 
view is that the IEDR and IPA pro- 
grams can supplement each other in a 
manner that will assure a solid train- 
ing for the majority of our key public 
administration personnel engaged in 
economic planning and program imple- 
mentation. 


It has been observed that a society 
suffers from the misdecisions of pub- 
lic men, misdecisions that are commit- 
ted either because of a deliberate de- 
sire to betray public trust or out of 
sheer ignorance. I don’t know to what 
extent our training program in public 
administration can reduce possibilities 
of misdecisions arising from the first 
cause—I am not sure whether the 
IPA’s curriculum has anything on im- 
provement of the morals of our public 
men. But certainly training can reduce 
the mistakes due to ignorance. These 
mistakes, you will agree with me, are 
of incalculable implications in the case 
of the administration of economic poli- 
cies and can spell the difference be- 
tween an orderly and progressive eco- 
nomy and an economy in stagnation or 
chaos. 
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Objectives 

HIS REPORT PRESENTS A POR- 

tion of the results of a survey which 
was conducted in the Philippines during 
the first half of 1956. The purpose of 
the survey was to contribute to an 
understanding of the functioning of 
Philippine democracy. With this end in 
view, samples of ordinary citizens in 
various parts of the country were asked 
a series of questions concerning their 
behavior as voters and their views on 
diverse aspects of public affairs. In 
the following pages, the replies to those 
questions which cast most light upon 
some of the constants of Philippine poli- 
tics will be examined. 


Survey Design and Execution 


The survey consisted of 837 inter- 
views which were conducted in 16 bar- 
rios, 4 poblaciones and in the City of 
Manila.1 (See map on page 342) 


*Report of a survey conducted under a 
grant from The UNESCO National Com- 
mission of the Philippines, 

1 At the time of the survey, in 1956, the 
Philippines was divided into 52 provinces and 
28 chartered cities. Philippine provinces are 
subdivided into municipalities. Each of these 
in turn is composed of a number of barrios, 
one of which, designated the poblacion, serves 
as the seat of the municipal government. 
Chartered cities are administratively inde- 
endent of the provinces in which they are 
ocated. Ordinary barrios, which in most 
cases are villages with their surrounding 
fields, are populated mainly by agriculturists. 


The interviews were performed by 
undergraduate students majoring in 
Political Science and Sociology at the 
University of the Philippines and the 
Mindanao Colleges. Some of these stu- 
dents had enrolled in a course in social 
science research methods before parti- 
cipating in the survey. The remainder 
were given instructions in interviewing 
techniques before the survey began. 


The original plan called for a small 
survey to be confined to Manila and 
to three rural communities. However 
when a large number of students who 
were about to disperse to their homes 
throughout the archipelago during their 
vacation period volunteered their serv- 
ices as interviewers, it was decided to 
increase the number of sample points. 
Accordingly, 21 student interviewers 
were chosen, the criterion of selection 
being the representation of all major 
geographic regions. Each interviewer 
Most poblaciones are market towns as well as 
administrative centers and are inhabited by 
professional people, public officials, business- 
men and tradesmen as well as by absentee 
owners of agricultural lands located in the 
surrounding barrios. The total population of 
the provinces and chartered cities constitutes 
the total population of the Phiiippines. The 
distribution of the population among barrios, 
poblaciones and cities, according to a 1957 


estimate of the Bureau of the Census and 
Statistics, was as follows: 
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was asked to prepare a list of all the 
barrios and poblaciones in which he had 
resided, had relatives, or was for some 
other reason known to the local in- 
habitants. From each interviewer’s 
list one barrio or poblacion was chosen 
with the help of the congressman from 
the district in which it lay and of other 
well informed persons. The object was 
to obtain a sample point which would 
be as typical of the region as possible. 
Since a limited budget and the lack 
of supervisory personnel other than the 
writer himself made it impracticable to 
accompany the 21 interviewers to their 
assigned localities, each interviewer was 
provided with a set of simple instruc- 
tions for the selection of respondents. 
These instructions were as follows: 
Each interviewer who was assigned to 
a barrio was told to ascertain the num- 
ber of households in the barrio, to divide 
that number by 30, and using the re- 
sulting number N as the sample in- 
terval, to visit every Nth house and 
to interview an adult male therein, at- 
tempting insofar as was possible to dis- 
tribute the interviews among men of 
various ages. Furthermore, in every 
fifth house so visited, the interviewer 
was to interview an adult woman as 
well as a man. In addition, he was 
to interview the five most prominent 
or influential individuals in the barrio— 
that is to say such persons as the 
Barrio Lieutenant, other local political 
leaders, some school teachers, and any 
other educated or professional people 
residing in the barrio. Each inter- 
viewer was also instructed to inter- 
view five landowners holding land tilled 
by inhabitants of the barrio, whether 
such landowners resided in the barrio 
itself or in a nearby poblacion. Thus 
45 persons were to be interviewed for 
each barrio surveyed. 


The method of selecting respondents 
in Manila and in the four poblaciones 
differed somewhat from the procedure 
employed in the barrios. Detailed street 
maps of the former localities were avail- 
able in advance, and these were em- 
ployed to choose random samples of 
dwellings at which men and women 
were to be interviewed. No special 
interviews with local leaders or land- 
owners were undertaken in either the 
poblaciones or in Manila, but in the 
latter city a special sample of tele- 
phone subscribers, presumed to be per- 
sons in the middle and upper income 
levels, was added instead. Five distinct 
samples resulted from this procedure: 
A national random sample of men, a 
national random sample of women, a 
sample of “barrio leaders”, a sample 
of rural landowners, and a sample of 
middle and upper-class Manilans. The 
first of these samples was considerably 
larger than the others. When com- 
pleted, the interviews belonging to each 
of the five samples were segregated so 
that the samples might be analyzed 
separately. 

In view of the many diverse dialects 
spoken throughout the country, the in- 
terview schedules were printed in Eng- 
lish. The student interviewers, who 
like all educated Filipinos are bilin- 
gual, were instructed to conduct the 
interviews either in English or to trans- 
late them orally into the local dialect 
in accordance with the preferences of 
the respondents. 


Limitations 
A proper evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of survey data presupposes an 
awareness of the virtues and the li- 
mitations of the sample from which that 


data is derived. In the case of the 
present survey, the choice of sample 
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points was restricted by the availability 
of student interviewers. This may have 
introduced some bias in favor of the 
more prosperous and accessible locali- 
ties, although care was taken to choose 
typical barrios for the interviews. How- 
ever the fact that these interviews were 
carried out in a large number of com- 
munities in all parts of the archipelago 
justifies some confidence in the geo- 
graphic representativeness of the sam- 
ple. Some bias undoubtedly resulted 
from the fact that all interviews to 
represent the 28 cities were held in 
the largest of these cities, Manila. But 
in view of the fact that most of the 
data obtained in Manila did not dif- 
fer markedly from that obtained in 
the barrios and poblaciones, this bias 
probably did not greatly affect the re- 
sults for the national sample as a 
whole. 


The necessity of sending student in- 
terviewers to their respective barrios 
and poblaciones without an accompany- 
ing supervisor necessarily lessened the 
reliability of the results to some ex- 
tent. Individual errors in interview- 
ing technique could not be corrected 
unless they were detected during the 
practice interviews before the inter- 
viewers proceeded into the field. Ri- 
gid adherence to the simple instruc- 
tions for choosing the barrio samples, 
and the completion of the full quota 
of assigned interviews, could not be 
ensured in each case. As a result, an 
examination of the completed inter- 
views cast some doubt upon the valid- 
ity of those from three of the twenty- 
one sample points, and these were there- 
fore excluded from the analysis. 


On the other hand, the employment 
of student interviewers able to work in 
their home barrios and towns was ad- 


vantageous for reasons quite apart from 
the obvious budgetary ones. Since the 
interviews dealt largely with politics, 
a subject concerning which many peo- 
ple prefer to keep their own counsel, 
professional interviewers unknown to 
those whom they were to interview 
would almost certainly have encoun- 
tered considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing candid replies. Interviewers known 
to the respondents, whose status as 
students helped to make clear the schol- 
arly nature of the project, encountered 
relatively little resistance. In general 
the interviewers were of the opinion 
that most of the respondents had been 
reasonably candid. Nonetheless, some 
questions were answered with more 
hesitation than others. In most cases, 
the former questions were those which 
elicited a high rate of “don’t know” 
and “no answer” replies. In the selec- 
tion of questions for inclusion in this 
report, preference was given to those 
which were answered most willingly. 

In the Philippines, where public opi- 
nion research is a recent innovation, any 
attempt to probe political attitudes and 
behavior by means of mass interviews 
must of necessity differ from similar 
research in countries where much ear- 
lier information on public opinion ex- 
ists. Here such research should be ex- 
tensive rather than intensive, and had 
hest concern itself with attitudes likely 
to be simple, manifest, and easily artic- 
ulated rather than with those charac- 
terized by a high degree of complexity 
and latency. For this reason the imme- 
diate objective of the present survey has 
been description rather than analysis. 
The concern has been with overt opinion 
and behavior rather than with what- 
ever deeper attitudes and motivations 
may underly the same. Many of the 
analytical generalizations concerning 
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Philippine politics which accompany 
the tables below stem not from an ex- 
amination of these tables alone, but are 
supported by other research on Philip- 
pine politics.” 


Analysis of the Interviews 


In accordance with the exploratory 
purpose of the survey, the interview 
schedule covered a wide range of topics 
and included a large number of ques- 
tions. Many of the latter were of but 
transitory importance or were con- 
cerned with details of voting and com- 
munication behavior which are not of 
general interest. The present report 
deals only with the replies to the ques- 
tions which proved most helpful for 
an understanding of Philippine politics 
as a whole. Each has been chosen be- 
cause it casts some light upon a dif- 
ferent area of political opinion or be- 
havior. 


The tables which follow show the 
distribution of the replies given to each 
of these questions by a national ran- 
dom sample of adult men. They are 
based upon interviews conducted in the 
barrios, the poblaciones and the city of 
Manila, the results being weighed in 
accordance with the national distribu- 
tion of the population among the coun- 
try’s barrios, poblaciones and cities. 
The replies obtained from the special 
samples of women, barrio leaders, rural 
landowners, and of middle and upper- 
class Manilans have not been analyzed 
here. Furthermore, except in the case 
of Table 22, no comparisons between 
various types of respondents within the 
general adult male sample are present- 
ed, it being felt that the size of the 


2 See Landé, Carl H. “Politics in the Phil- 
ippines,” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, De- 
partment of Government, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1958. 


sample and the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent state of knowledge concerning the 
stratification of Philippine society would 
make the results of such cross-tabula- 
tions doubtful. 

It will be observed that not all of 
the tables are based upon the same 
number of cases. Because of budget- 
ary limitations it was not feasible to 
code all questions in all of the com- 
pleted interviews. Some of the tables 
are therefore based upon a sub-sample 
of 100 cases, which were drawn from 
the general sample of 493 adult males 
and were coded and hand-tabulated by 
the writer without the assistance of 
coders. In considering such tables (Ta- 
bles 5, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21) 
it should be kept in mind that the re- 
sults therein are subject to a greater 
chance of error as to their representa- 
tiveness of the nation as a whole than 
are those tables which are based upon 
a larger number of cases.* 

Therefore, in the discussion of the 
former tables, only those tendencies 
which are sufficiently striking to be 
unmistakable have been noted. How- 
ever, provided the reader recognizes 
that the correspondence between a 

3Some notion of the relative reliability of 


the two samples may be obtained by examin- 
ing the equation for calculating the stand- 


ard deviation of a percentage, 6% = VP_qa 





; N 
when p = % noted, q = the % remaining 
and N = the number in the sample. The 
maximum O% occurs at 50%. In the case 


of 493 men, the maximum 6% = \/50 x 50 = 


\/5.07 = 2.25%. Correspondingly, “” 

in the case of 100 men, 6% = \/30 x 50 = 5%, 
' 100 

In other words, if the sample of 100 cases 
were repeated and, all things being equal, 
the odds of a 50-50 split being repeated in 
the range of 45-55% is 68 to 32. Correspond- 
ingly, in the instance of the sample of 493 
cases, a 50-50 split would be repeated in the 
range of 47.765 to 52.25 in 68 out of 100 tries. 
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sample and its universe is always to 
be reckoned in terms of probabilities, 
he should find these tables to be use- 
ful, for small samples, when properly 
drawn, have been found to be surpris- 
ingly reliable.‘ 


The sub-sample of 100 cases was 
drawn from a large number of sample 
points located in many parts of the 
country, and the likelihood of the ex- 
istence of noncompensating errors 
stemming from a biased selection of 
cases is thus rather small. 


Presentation of the Results 


The survey contained two types of 
questions: “Open-end” questions, which 
allowed the respondents the freedom 
to frame such answers as they wished 
without prompting by the interviewers, 
and “multiple choice” questions, which 
restricted their choice of replies to a 
series of prepared answers printed upon 
the interview schedule. Since the char- 
acter of the replies which were per- 
mitted affects the interpretation that 
may be placed upon the resulting data, 
each table of answers in this report 
is identified as being the result of either 
an “open-end” or a “multiple choice” 
question. 


It will be observed that in the case 
of most open-end questions as well as 
of some multiple-choice questions, the 
sum of the answers exceeded 100 per 
cent, (percentages being computed on 
the basis of the number of respondents, 


4See Cantril, H. Gauging Public Opinion 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947), pp. 150-71; Perrine, Mervyn W., and 
Wessman, Alden E. “Disguised Public Opin- 
ion Interviewing with Small Samples”, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII, 1, (1954) 
pp. 92-96, and Kilpatrick, Franklin P. and 
Garard, James L. Jr., “Iwo Small Sample 
Opinion Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 


XVIII, 1, (1954) pp. 96-98. 


not the number of answers). This is 
explained by the fact that respondents 
were permitted to give more than one 
answer to such questions, or that some 
answers were of a sort which required 
multiple coding. In the case of other 
questions, however, the interviewers 
were instructed to insist upon the choice 
of a single response. Each table is 
accordingly identified as being one in 
which multiple responses were or were 
not permitted. 
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Political Attitudes and Behavior 
in the Philippines 
Opinions Concerning Problems and 
Public Policy 
The survey began with a number of 


5 Among the student interviewers were the 
following: Jose P. Abletes, Cesar Almaiz, 
Virgilio Barquez, Francisco R, Bautista, 
Cresencio Beltran, Jr., Renedicto M. Bue- 
navista, Oscar S. Cabatingan, Petronilo Bn. 
Daroy, Anacleto R. Delfin, Benjamin de 
Guzman, Charity L. Guzman, J.D. Lauron, 
Vicente P. Paala, Gracia C. Queafio, Nati- 
vidad A. Rigidor, Isabel Tabora, Antonio V. 
Valerios, and Elrey Vicente. 


questions designed to explore popular 
views concerning the nature of the 
country’s problems and needs. The 
distribution of the replies to one such 
question, “What are some big prob- 
lems in the Philippines today?” is 
shown in Table 1. The table also con- 
tains the replies given by a national 
sample of American respondents to an 
almost identical question which was con- 
tained in a survey conducted at about 
the same time in the United States for 
the Catholic Digest. 

As the table indicates, unemploy- 
ment held an unchallenged first place 
among the major problems, in the opin- 
ion of Filipino respondents. While but 
9 per cent of the American sample men- 
tioned unemployment, 58 per cent of the 
Philippine sample did so. Unemploy- 


TABLE 1 


Responses to question, “What are some big 
problems in the Philippines today?” * 


Responses to question, “What do you think re 
the biggest problems in the United States to- 
day?” ** 





Percentage of 


Percentage of 








Responses Filipino Men Responses American Men 
Unemployment 58 Negro-white, racial 45 
Inflation, living costs 28 Juvenile delinquency 35 
Community improvements 20 Atom bomb, cold war 33 
Crime (other than dissidence) 19 School needs 19 
Dissidence (Huks, Communists) 14 Taxes 18 
Health and sanitation 12 Inflation, living costs 17 
School needs (The scarcity and 

expense of education) 11 Crime 16 
The shortage of food 8 Unemployment 9 
The agrarian problem 7 Housing 6 
Poverty 7 Strikes 5 
The danger of war, national defense 5 Other replies 16 
The scarcity of money 5 Don’t know 2 
The economic problem 5 
Anomalies in government 5 IE ese yore sha ore Hie ee 221 
Poor soil, the need for fertilizer 5 
Industrialization 5 
Other replies 49 
Don’t know or no answer 12 

ME So aetaewpant set wat 275 
Number of cases: 493 men 


* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 


** Data supplied by and printed with the kind permission of Catholic Digest, and Ben Gaffin & Asso- 


ciates. 
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ment was referred to far more frequent- 
ly than the next problem, inflation (or 
living costs), though the latter also 
caused widespread concern, being men- 
tioned by 28 per cent of the Philip- 
pine sample as compared with 17 per 
cent of the American sample. 

In the succeeding question, Filipino 
respondents were asked to select the 
single problem which they deemed to 
be the most serious one of all. In the 
resulting table (Table 2), unemploy- 
ment stood out in more striking fashion 
than before, being mentioned approxi- 
mately five times as frequently as any 
ether problem. 

It assumes yet greater importance 
when it is noted that the shortage of 
food, poverty, the scarcity of money, 
perhaps “inflation of living costs”, and 
possibly “the economic problem”, total- 
ling 53 points in Table 1 and 18 points 
in Table 2, may be counted as aspects 


TABLE 2 


Responses to question, “Which of these prob- 
lems is the most serious right now?” * 





Responses Percentage of Men 





Unemployment 38 
Inflation, living costs 

Community improvements 

The scarcity of money 

Crime (other than dissidence) 
Dissidence (Huks, Communists) 
The agrarian problem 

The economic problem 

The needs of the common people 
The shortage of food 

Poverty 

Other replies 

Don’t know or no answer 


fo) 


OUnnNNNN WWW AO 


— Ww 





ED ate eh wale Ge Aree OSS0% 


Number of cases: 493 men 


* Open-end question. Despite the phrasing of the 
question in its English form, some respondents were 
permitted to name more than one problem, possibly 
due to errors in the verbal translation of the question 
into the vernacular. As a result, the total number of 
answers exceeds the number of respondents. 
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or consequences of the unemployment 
and under-employment problem in all 
cases in which such replies reflect the 
fact that several unemployed adults 
must live on the earnings of a single 
individual. 

Among other problems occupying 
fairly high positions in Table 1 are 
several which involve the need for 
governmental activities of a develop- 
mental sort: Community improvements, 
health and sanitation, and school needs. 
Most: of these problems, while being 
essentially non-controversial in nature, 
depend for their solution upon large- 
scale public expenditures, either for the 
purpose of public works construction 
or for the provision of a variety of 
services. 

Two oft-mentioned problems, crime 
and dissidence, are problems of peace 
and order. The first of these was men- 
tioned with approximately equal fre- 
quency by members of both the Phil- 
ippine and the American samples. 
School needs, too, seem to be of con- 
siderable concern to persons in both 
countries. The danger of war and the 
resulting problem of national defense, 
on the other hand, were mentioned by 
a much smaller percentage of Filipinos 
than Americans, while taxes, which oc- 
cupy fifth place in the American table, 
were mentioned by too few of the Fili- 
pino respondents to deserve a separate 
listing, and are therefore counted among 
“other replies”. Finally, it is to be 
cbserved that the agrarian problem is 
less widely thought of as a serious one 
than is sometimes supposed. 

Those persons who identified a parti- 
cular problem as being the most serious 
one were asked to suggest ways of 
solving that problem. Except among 


those who discussed unemployment, the 
replies were too few in number to justify 





* 
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quantitative presentation. Among those 
who suggested ways of attacking the 
unemployment problem however, ap- 
proximately half felt that industrializa- 
tion offered the most promising re- 
medy. The remainder were approxi- 
mately equally divided among the fol- 
lowing proposals: The employment of 
more laborers on public works pro- 
jects; the opening of additional unde- 
veloped land for settlement by per- 


sons without land or employment; the 
reduction of the statutory minimum 
wage; and the institution of more voca- 
tional training in the schools. 


With a view to obtaining a com- 
prehensive picture of popular expecta- 
tions concerning governmental action, 
members of the sample were asked to 
make concrete suggestions for legisla- 
tion. (See Table 3.) 


TABLE 3 


Responses to question, “If you were a congressman, what are some laws you would like to make?” * 








Responses Percentage of Men 
Improvements 56 
Roads 19 
School buildings 11 
Artesian wells 6 
Electricity 3 
Bridges 3 
Irrigation 3 
Hospitals 2 
Opening of new lands for 
settlement 2 
Communication and 
transportation 1 
Barrio improvements in 
general 3 
Other local improvements 3 
Services 20 
Services to assist farmers 9 


Educational services (other 
than the construction of 
school buildings) 5 
Health services (other 
than the construction 


of hospitals) 3 
Sanitation 2 
Free distribution of goods, 

pensions, etc. 1 

Regulation 12 

Labor legislation 5 
Tenancy legislation, or expro- 

priation of landed estates ~ 
Naticnalization legislation 

affecting aliens 3 


Management of the nation’s 


economy 34 
Solution of the unemployment 

problem 10 
Lower prices for consumers 8 
Industrialization 8 


Responses Percentage of Men 





Economic development of 
the country 
Higher standard of living 
Higher prices for producers 1 
Encouragement of foreign 
trade 1 
Compulsory adoption of more 
efficient agricultural 


— > 


techniques 1 
Law enforcement 6 

Ordinary law enforcement 4 

Suppression of dissidence 2 
Public administration 9 


Salaries and conditions of 
employment of public 





officials and employees 4 
Honesty in government 2 
Efficiency or economy in 

government 1 
Politics in the public service 1 
Proposals of a constitutional 

nature 1 

Ways and means 7 
Tax relief 4 
New or higher taxes 2 
More intensive collection 
of taxes 1 
Other proposals 30 
Minor regulations of a local 

nature 3 
Defense and foreign relations 2 
Family relations 1 
Religion 1 
Help for the poor 1 
Other 22 

Don’t know or no answer 17 
MR 5 cas shrcce sain don outa ee 191 


Number of cases: 493 men 
*Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 
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The existence of widespread interest 
in community improvements was ob- 
served in connection with Tables 1 and 
2. Such improvements, most of which 
involve public works construction, ac- 
count for the largest category of sug- 
gested legislation in Table 3. Roads and 
school buildings are especially in de- 
mand, being mentioned by 19 and 
11 per cent of the sample respectively. 
Measures involving the management 
of the national economy, in particular 
ones designed to attack the unemploy- 
ment problem, to lower prices for the 
consumers, and to industrialize the 
country are next. These are followed 
by suggestions for various types of 
services. Proposals for the legislative 
regulation of the relationships between 
a number of groups whose interests 
tend to diverge, that is to say between 
employees and employers, between ten- 
ants and landowners, and between Fili- 
pinos and aliens are fairly few in num- 
ber, being suggested by 5, 4 and 3 
per cent of the sample respectively. 


Further evidence as to the relative 
intensity of public interest in various 
types of legislation may be obtained 
from a separate poll conducted among 
fifty-five members of the Philippine 
House of Representatives. These legis- 


lators were shown a list of eighty-two 
bills which had attracted widespread 
attention in the course of the second 
regular and special sessions of the 
Third Congress, in 1955. The list in- 
cluded one or more measures touching 
upon each of the principal chronic 
areas of controversy of Philippine pub- 
lic policy, as well as one or more mea- 
sures affecting each of the country’s 
major occupational or interest groups. 
Each of the fifty-five congressmen was 
asked to rate the measures on the list 
in accordance with a four-point scale, 
indicating the degree of interest or 
pressure which the measures had gen- 
erated in his own congressional dis- 
trict. Measures which had aroused 
some interest were given a rating of 
1, measures which had aroused much 
interest a rating of 2, while measures 
which had led to the application of 
actual pressure or lobbying were given 
a rating of 3. Measures which had 
aroused no perceptible amount of in- 
terest were given a rating of 0. The 
total score obtained by each measure 
was then divided by 55, the result re- 
presenting its rating by the average 
congressman. The twenty measures 
obtaining the highest average ratings 
are listed in descending order, in Ta- 
ble 4. 
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Legislative measures which, according to members of Congress, aroused most public interest in 1955. 


TABLE 4 





Per cent of congressmen who reported: 








Groups affected Rating by 
(other than the Pressure or Much Some No average 
Measure public at large) lobbying interest interest interest congressman * 
A bill appropriating P17 Teachers 33 45 15 7 2.0 
million to increase the 
salaries of public 
school teachers 
The Public Works Bill. Unemployed persons, 16 56 15 13 1.8 
local political 
leaders 
A bill authorizing the Holders of back pay 5 53 27 15 1.5 
acceptance of back pay ce-tificates, banks 
certificates as collate- 
ral for loans by banks 
and credit institutions. 
A bill appropriating P20 Farmers 9 47 24 20 1.4 
million for irrigation 
systems. 
A bill creating a Filipi- Filipino retailers 5 42 31 22 1.3 
no. Retailers Fund. 
A bill appropriating mo- Settlers on public 7 36 35 22 1.3 
ney for cadastral sur- lands 
veys and for the Pub- 
lic Land Survey and 
Subdivision Fund. 
Various bills altering the Employers, employees, 7 33 40 20 1.3 
statutory minimum local govern:rents 
wage for private or 
public employment. 
The Land Tenure Bill. Landowners, tenants 7 38 22 33 Le 
A bill establishing bar- Local folitical lead- 2 40 33 25 1.2 
Tio councils ers, barrio residents 
A bill directing all gov- Small farmers 7 36 20 37 1.1 
ernment banks and cre- 
dit institutions except 
the Central Bank to 
give loans to small 
farmers. 
Various’ nationalization Aliens S 33 29 33 13 
measures (measures 
which exclude aliens 
from certain economic 
activities). 
* Based on the following scale: 
EE: BP DEED 0.0 sbi neseeeeinn<eeeees 3.0 
SE MEE 00:0-5.6'nt-60cneese0e0'ee eonneee 2.0 
SN ME Gadaeecndweceeecorneoseneees’ 1.0 
ee ee ere eee 0.0 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 


Per cent of congressmen who reported: 








Groups affected Rating by 
(other than the Pressure or Much Some No average 
Measure public at large) lobbying interest interest interest congressman* 
Various bills promoting Small businessmen, 5 29 20 46 9 
cottage industries. unemployed and 
under-emplc ved 
persons. 
A bill increasing the Local governments 4 25 27 qe 9 
maximum salary of and office hold- 
municipal officials. ers. 
A bill appropriating P30 Coconut growers 5 24 24 47 9 
million to finance and 
industrialize the coco- 
nut industry. 
A bill authorizing the Unemployed persons, 4 24 27 45 9 
construction of public local political leaders 
works on a piece-work 
or “takai” basis. 
Various bills supporting ice and corn grow- 5 25 18 52 8 
the price of rice and ers. 
corn. 
A bill amending the Dy- Fishermen 4 24 22 50 8 
namite Fishing Act. 
A bill revising the Elec- Political leaders 5 15 35 45 8 
tion Code. 
The Appropriations Bill. All officials, political 0 18 44 38 8 
leaders, interests. 
A bill creating the posi- Political leaders = 22 24 50 8 
tion of Provincial Vice 
Governor and increas- 
ing the membership 
of the Provincial 
Board. 
* Based on the following scale: 
TD oo vio enacansessseene 3.0 
OO SN rere ee rr 2.0 
IE i'n: aaca:s: sigihin aed eatecinasie Gee 1.6 
Dy LoatonJe¢ewomenhieadohanen seabed 0.0 





Most of the bills in the list may be 
grouped into one of several major ca- 
tegories, as follows: 

Three measures concerned the con- 
struction of rural and other public 
works improvements. (The Public 


Works Bill, a bill authorizing the con- 
struction of public works on a piece- 
work or “takai” basis, and a bill ap- 
propriating P20 million for irrigation 
systems.) 


Five measures were designed to al- 
leviate the shortage of credit and capi- 
tal. (A bill authorizing the accept- 
ance of backpay certificates as col- 
lateral for loans by banks and credit 
institutions, a bill creating a Filipino 
Retailers Fund, a bill directing all gov- 
ernment banks and credit institutions 
except the Central Bank to give loans 
to small farmers, various bills promot- 
ing cottage industries, and a bill ap- 
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propriating P30 million to finance and 
industrialize the coconut industry.) 


Five measures provided for govern- 
mental action to fix or influence the 
level of prices or wages. (A bill ap- 
propriating P17 million to increase the 
salaries of public school teachers, var- 
ious bills altering the statutory mini- 
mum wage for private or public em- 
ployment, a bill increasing the maxi- 
mum salary of municipal officials, the 
aforementioned bill authorizing the 
construction of public works on a piece- 
work or “takai” basis, and various bills 
supporting the price of rice and corn.) 


Two measures were designed to help 
provide landless farmers with land 
of their own. (A bill appropriating 
money for cadastral surveys and for 
the Public Land Survey and Subdivi- 
sion Fund, and the Land Tenure Bill.) 


Three measures provided for changes 
in the system of representation or elec- 
tion. (A bill establishing barrio coun- 
cils, a bill revising the Election Code, 
and a bill creating the position of Pro- 
vincial Vice Governor and increasing 
the membership of the Provincial 
Board.) 


The bulk of these legislative mea- 
sures were designed to foster the de- 
velopment of the national economy. 
While many of them aroused contro- 
versy, few of them were socially divi- 
sive in the sense of creating or exa- 
cerbating deep fissures in the body po- 
litic. The exceptions, several bills in- 
volving a frontal clash between the in- 
terests of diverse classes (various bills 
altering the statutory minimum wage 
for private or public employment, and 
the Land Tenure Bill), while receiv- 
ing much attention in the press, aroused 
far less interest in most sections of 








the country than did a number of 
measures of a less controversial sort. 


Table 4 includes a listing of those 
groups which were especially affected 
by each bill. On the whole, organized 
pressure groups in the Philippines are 
not nearly as highly developed or ac- 
tive as are such groups in the United 
States. As may be seen, only the first 
two measures in the table (the bill 
appropriating P17 million to increase the 
salaries of public school teachers, and 
the Public Works Bill), elicited what 
congressmen thought to be a noteworthy 
amount of pressure or lobbying in more 
than a small proportion of the coun- 
try’s congressional districts. 


The first of these measures brought 
into action what congressmen consider 
to be one of the country’s most power- 
ful pressure groups: the one hundred 
thousand public school teachers. How- 
ever that bill was an isolated piece of 
legislation. Viewed from the stand- 
point of pressure politics as a conti- 
nuing process, the Public Works Bill 
is unquestionably the most important 
bill on the list, for it is an annual 
measure. Members of Congress are 
almost unanimous in observing that 
over the years, the Public Works Bill, 
together with other public works mea- 
sures, arouses a more widespread and 
intense interest among their constitu- 
ents than does any other type of legis- 
lation. 


Political Behavior 


It should be noted, in connection 
with Tables 1, 2 and 3, that a very 


.large proportion of the persons inter- 


viewed were able to identify one or 
more problems or to suggest some type 
of legislation. In all of the three tables 


the rate of “don't knows” and “no 
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answers” was less than 20 per cent. 
Furthermore many of the replies were 
accompanied by soundly-reasoned ex- 
planations. The over-all distribution 
of the answers to these questions con- 
veys a picture of the country’s prob- 
lems and needs with which few experts 
would seriously disagree. 


Further evidence of the considerable 
store of knowledge about public affairs 
possessed by the average Filipino is 
given by the high ratio of correct an- 
swers to a number or factual questions 
concerning the Constitution and relat- 
ed matters of government. (See Ta- 
ble 5.) 


As may be seen, a substantial por- 
tion of the sample knew something of 
the contents of the Constitution, a fact 
which is to be attributed to the wide- 
spread dissemination of education 


through the Philippine public school 
system. More than three fourths of 
the respondents could name the con- 
gressmen who representec their dis- 
tricts. This helps to explain why the 
Philippine Election Code can impose 
a more difficult task upon the voters 
than do the election laws of many other 
democracies. In the Philippines, ba- 
lots are blank, each voter being ob- 
liged to write in the names of all of 
the more than a dozen municipal, pro- 
vincial and national candidates for 
whom he may wish to vote. In most 
Western countries, on the other hand, 


6 20.3 per cent cf the total population of 
the Philippines was currently enrolled in 
schools, colleges or other educational institu- 
tions in 1957. (Source: The Technical Staff, 
Board of National Education, School Statis- 
tics, 1957-1958, Technical Staff Publication 
No. 3 [Manila: Board of Nationai Education, 
1958]). 


TABLE 5 


Responses to factual questions concerning government 





Question * 


Percentage of men Percentage of men 
who gave who failed to give 


correct answer correct answer Total 





“What is the name of the congressman from your dis- 


trict?” (surname only) 


77 23 100 


“How many senators are there when there are no vacan- 


cies?” (Correct answer: 24 senators) 


45 55 100 


“How old does one have to be before one can become 


President of the Philippines?” 
years of age or older) 


(Correct answer: 40 


28 72 100 


“If the President vetoes a bill passed by the House and 
Senate, how many members of each house have to 
vote for the bill again before the Presdent’s veto can 
be overridden and the bill can become law?” (Correct 


answer: two-thirds of the members of each house)** 28 72 


“Can Congress amend the Constitution by itself?” 


rect answer: No) 


Number of Cases: 


*Open-end questions, 


100 


(Cor- 
24 76 100 


100 


mutiple responses not permitted. 


** Respondents were not expected to be familiar with the special requirements of Art. VI, Sec. 20 (2) 


for the overriding of vetoes of certain appropriations bills and bills 


debt. 


authorizing an increase of the public 








* 
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is accomplished by marking 
crosses next to the names of candidates 
or parties which the voter finds printed 


voting 


en the ballot. In many non-Western 
countries voters are expected merely 
to drop a ballot bearing a pictorial sym- 
bol or color signifying their favorite 
party or candidate into a ballot box. 


Despite the difficulty of the Philip- 
pine system of voting, a very large 
proportion of those who go to the polls 
write in the name of a candidate for 
each of the offices to be filled. (See 
Table 6.) 


TABLE 6 


Incidence of voting for various offices.* 





Percentage of those men 
and women casting 
ballots who voted for 
office in question 
Mayor 91 
Governor 84 
Congressman 95 1953 
President 97 1953 


At the elections of 1951, each voter 
could write in a maximum of 9 names 
to fill the 8 regular and 1 special va- 
cancies in the Senate. The average 
person voting at that election wrote 
in the names of 5 senatorial candi- 
dates. 


Election 


Office Year 





1951 
1951 


Senate 


* Source: Commission on Elections. The table is 
based upon the results in 10 provinces only. In these 
provinces, Abra, Agusan, Albay, Antique, Bataan, Ba- 
tanes, Batangas, Bohol, Bulacan and Cagayan, (Char- 
tered cities contained within their boundaries not in- 
cluded) 639,838 persons voted in 1951, and 433,160 
voted in 1953. 





While it is common for voters to 
take printed “sample ballots” distribut- 
ed by candidates and parties into the 
polling booths to help them recall the 
names of candidates, most of the res- 
pondents disclaimed the use of such 
aids and insisted that they were able 
to remember the names of the persons 





for whom they wished to vote.?' Their 
ability to do so is explained not alone 
by the intense interest which politics 
arouses throughout the archipelago, but 
also by the oft-noted fact that Filipinos 
tend to “vote for personalities rather 
than for parties or policies”. This 
characteristic of Philippine electoral 
behavior has several consequences 
which are reflected in the replies to 
some survey questions dealing with 
voting hebavior. 

One such consequence is that the 
elections at which municipal and pro- 
vincial offices are filled usually produce 
a greater turn-out of voters than do 
elections at which only national offi- 
cials are chosen. ® (See Table 7.) 


TABLE 7 


Voter turn-out in local and national election 
years, between 1951 and 1957.* 





Municipal, provincial Presidential, congressional 
and senatorial and senatorial 
election years election years 





Percentage of 
adult population ** 


Percentage of 
adult population ** 





Year who voted Year who voted 
1951 48 1953 a4 
1955 49 1957 46 


* Source: Commission on Elections. Data con- 
cerning earlier elections is omitted due to the abnor- 
mality of conditions immediately following the war and 
the unreliability of the voters lists prior to their re- 
vision in 1951. 

** Persons 21 years of age and older. 





7 Respondents were asked whether they 
made use of sample ballots. Their replies to 
this question and to others concerning the me- 
chanics of voting were not coded, but a curso- 
ry skimming of numerous interviews sup- 
ports the above assertion. | 

8 The President, Vice President, members 
of the House of Representatives, provincial 
officials (Governors and Provincial Board 
members) and municipal officials (Mayors 
and Councilors) and all elected for four 
year terms. However the elections of these 
officials are staggered, municipal and prov- 
incial officials being elected two years af- 
ter- or before- the President, the Vice-Pres- 
ident and the members of the House of Re- 
presentatives. Senators, who are chosen at 
large, serve for six-year terms, a third of 
the 24-member Senate being eiected at each 
biennial election. 
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Many voters know and are known 
personally to the local leaders who run 
for the lesser offices, and interest in 
the election-time rivalry between such 
leaders is great, especially among voters 
related to the candidates by blood, 
marriage, or compadrazgo.® But few 
voters can trace kinship ties or create 
compadre relationships with the more 
remote albeit more famous figures who 


9The relationship between Godparent 
and natural parent which is established at 
the time of a child’s baptism and confir- 
mation. Compadrazgo, while a_ religious 
institution, is of great secular importance 
in the Philippines and in various parts of 
Latin America, as it was in medieval Eu- 
rope. In a society organized largely via 
widely extended bilateral kinship ties, it of- 
fers a convenient means for the augmenta- 
tion of the individual’s kindred. (See Sid- 
ney W. Mintz and Eric R. Wolf, “An Analy- 
sis of Ritual Co-Parenthood [Compadraz- 
go],” Southwestern Journal of Anthropolo- 
gy, Vol. VI, No. 4 [1950], pp. 341-368, G.N. 
Foster, “Confradia and Compadrazgo in 
Spain and South America,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, Vol. IX, No. 1 
[1953], Fred Eggan et al, Area Handbook on 
the Philippines, [New Haven:] Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, 1956], Vol. I, pp. 424-430, 
and Landé, op cit pp. 180-188.) 


compete for provincial and national of- 
fices. Hence elections for the higher 
positions bring fewer voters to the polls 
than do those for municipal offices, 
even when some candidate having ex- 
ceptional charismatic appeal appears on 
the national scene, as was the case in 
1953. 


The primacy of popular concern with 
municipal elections was affirmed by 
members of the sample when they were 
asked to compare their own attitudes 
and behavior in respect to the mayoral, 
gubernatorial and senatorial elections 
which had been held in November 1955, 
some months before the interviews took 
place. (See Tables 8 and 9.) 


Most of those who answered said 
that they had been most interested in 
the mayoral contests and had first come 
to a voting decision in regard to the 
same, while having been least interest- 
ed in and having last decided among 
the senatorial candidates. 




















TABLE 8 
Responses to question, “Which were you most interested in, the elections for the official for 
Mayor, the Governor, or for the Senate? Which were you next most interested in? Which were 
you least interested in?” * 
Percentage of men 
Don’t know or 

Responses Mayor Governor Senator no answer Total 
Most interested in: 40 15 16 29 100 
Least interested in: 17 9 45 29 100 

Number of cases: 100 men 


* Multiple-choice question, 


multiple responses not permitted. 








TABLE 9 


Responses to question, “Whom did you decide 


to vote for first, the Mayor, the Governor, or 














the Senators? Whom next? Whom last?” * 
Percentage of men 
Don’t know or 
Responses Mayor Governor Senators no answer Total 
First decided to vote for: 33 8 17 42 100 
Last decided to vote for: 17 7 34 42 100 
Number of cases: 100 men 


* Multiple-choice question, 


multiple responses not permitted. 
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A second consequence of the Fili- 
pino electorate’s predisposition to vote 
for personalities rather than for par- 
ties or policies is the frequency of ticket- 
splitting. (See Table 10.) 


TABLE 10 


Responses to question, “Did you vote a ‘straight 
ticket’, that is for candidates of one party only, 
or did you vote for candidates of both parties, 
or was it a straight ticket with the exception of 
Senator Paredes or Recto?” *, **, 





Percentage of 


Responses 1955 male voters 





Straight ticket 33 
Straight ticket, with the ex- 
ception of Senator Pare- 


des or Recto 7 
Split ticket 53 
Don’t know or no answer 7 

Total 100 


Number of cases: 324 men *** 


* Multiple-choice question, multiple responses not 
permitted. 

** At the election of 1955 party lines were con- 
fused by the fact that Senator Claro M. Recto, a 
Nacionalista. ran on the Liberal Party ticket as that 
party’s “guest candidate”, while Senator Quintin Pa- 
redes resigned from the Liberal Party and joined the 
Nacional sta Party shortly before the elections. 

*** Only those who voted are included. 





Ticket-splitting is also encouraged by 
the fact that the major opposing poli- 
tical parties in the Philippines have 
usually been very much alike, having 
shared a common outlook concerning 
the broad objectives of government, 
taken rather similar positions on most 
concrete questions of public policy, and 
sought as well as obtained support from 
the same broad cross-section of the gen- 
eral public.!° The fact that the parties 





10In 1919 Senate President Manuel Que- 
zon, when asked by an American congres- 
sional committee to explain the difference 
between the Philippine parties of that day 
replied, “Those who are in office are try- 
ing to hold it, while the ‘outs’ are trying 
to get in.” (Quoted by Francis Burton Har- 
rison, in The Corner-Stone of Phiiippine In- 
dependence [New York: The Century Co., 
1922], p. 224)  Quezon’s explanation is 
equally applicable today. 


are very similar was recognized by 
members of the sample, a large pro- 
portion of whom expressed the opinion 
that there is little or no difference 
between them. (See Table 11.) 


TABLE 11 


Responses to question, “Some people say that 
there is no difference between the Nacionalista 
Party and the Liberal Party, and the former 
Democratic Party. Do you think this is true, 
or are there some differences between these 
parties?” * 








Responses Percentage of men 
There are some differences 16 
There is little difference 21 
There is no difference 28 
Unclear answer, don’t know, 
or no answer 35 
Total 100 


Number of cases: 493 men 


* Open-end question, multiple responses not per- 
miited. 





Most of those who could find some 
basis for distinguishing between the 
parties referred to such non-substantive 
differences as the conduct of party mem- 
bers, the quality of public administra- 
tion, and the relative strength of the 
parties, rather than to differences in- 
volving the substance of public policy. 
(See Table 12.) 


TABLE 12 


Responses to question, “What are some ways 
in which the parties are different from each 
other, or govern the country differently?” * 





Responses Percentage of men 





Differences involving the char- 
acter and conduct of par- 


ty personnel 22 
Occurrence of anomalies 14 
Effort to fulfill promises, gov- 

ern well 
Type of leaders 1 
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TABLE 12 (Continued) 


Percentage 


Responses of men 





Differences involving substan- 
tive public policy 13 

Attention to the needs of the 

common people (the poor, 


the barrios, the people) 6 
Other specified substantive 
differences 1 
Principles, platforms, policies 
in general 6 
Differences involving adminis- 
tration 6 
Provision of speedy justice 2 
Maintenance of peace and or- 
der 1 


Manner or success with which 
the government is adminis- 
tered, laws are implemented 3 
Differences involving actual par- 
ty strength 3 
Amount of money possessed 
or spent 2 
Popularity among the elec- 
torate 1 


Don’t know or no answer 61** 





Total 105 


Number of cases: 493 


* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 
** The 61% who did not know or gave no answer 
include most of those respondents who, in Table 11, 
replied that there is no difference between the parties. 





A result—as wel! as a cause — of 
the similarity of the major parties is 
that most of those who align them- 
selves with one of them choose their 
party on the basis of considerations 
other than those of doctrine or high 
public policy. (See Table 13.) 


Two of the factors which determine 
party preference, (reasons involving the 
special advantage of the respondent, 
party’s local accomplishments) are of 
particular interest because of their ef- 
fect upon the party system. They per- 
tain to the would-be partisan’s estimate 
of the ability of each of the major com- 
peting parties to provide special and 
concrete benefits for the individuals and 


TABLE 13 
Responses to question, “Why did you become a 
member (of your party)?” * 
Percentage of male 


Responses party members 
Reasons involving personalities 23 
Influence of other persons 14 
Like the party’s leaders 9 
Reasons involving respondent’s 
past behavior 16 
Have been a party member 
for some time 15 
Have voted for party’s can- 
didates in the past 1 


Reasons involving the special 
advantage of the respon- 
dent. (Patronage or other 
particularized favors rather 
than benefits flowing from 
generally applicable public 
policy) 15 
Reasons involving party policy 12 
Party’s concern for the poor 5 
Farty’s local accomplishments 4 
Party’s honesty 2 
Party’s principles in general 1 


Other reasons 12 
I like it best 7 
Other 5 
Don’t know or no answer 22 
Total 100 


Number of cases: 78 men** 


* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 

** The sample of 73 cases on which this table is 
based consists of those among the 493 members of the 
national male sample who replied in the affirmative 
when asked whether they were members of a political 
party. Most of these persons have probably not join- 
ed a party in any formal sense, but are to be regard- 
ed simply as relatively loyal adherents of a party. 
Philippine political parties, like those of the United 
States and of nineteenth century England, are ‘‘ca- 
dre parties” consisting mainly of holders, ex-holders 
and would-be holders of elective public office. Un- 
like the “mass parties’’ found in many other coun- 
tries, parties in the Philippines make little effort 
to recruit a large body of rank and file members. 
While the rules of both parties specify procedures 
whereby formal membership may be attained or ier- 
minated, such rules have little practical significance 
because membership entails no real obligations such as 
the regular payment of dues or attendance at party 
meetings. Consequently Lsts of party members are 
rarely kept. Many prominent party leaders have never 
bothered to formally affiliate with the party to which 
they belong. 





the localities which support it at elec- 
tion time. Towns as a whole, no less 
than individual voters and political lead- 
ers, have learned that a disproportionate 
share of such benefits usually goes to 
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those who have given help to the party 
which controls the national purse 
strings. This largely explains why 
much shifting of party allegiance is 
usual whenever a change in the rela- 
tive fortunes of the two parties occurs 
or is anticipated. 


Individual office hclders, like parties 
as a whole, are judged to a great extent 
on the basis of the concrete practical 
benefits — and especially of the public 
works projects—which they have 
brought to their constituents. (See 
Table 14.) 


TABLE 14 


Responses to question, “Of the things your con- 
gressman has done, what do you especially 
like?” * 





Responses Percentage of men 





Public works projects 19 
Legislative or other assistance to 
producers of various agricul- 


tural commodities } 
Other responses 5 
Nothing 9 
Don’t know or no answer 68 
Total 103 


Number of cases: 100 men 
* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 





Public works construction, which 
also occupies a high rank among the 
problems and types of desired legisla- 
tion identified in Tables 1, 2 and 3, 
serves several purposes. It facilitates 
the marketing of rural produce, the 
movement of raw materials to the cen- 
ters of manufacturing, and the distribu- 
tion of manufactured goods in the prov- 
inces (roads, bridges and harbor instal- 
lations). It improves the state of pub- 
lic health (artesian well and hospitals). 
It furthers education (school buildings) 
and otherwise contributes to the con- 


veniences of life. Finally, it provides 
a major source of employment, parti- 
cularly during pre-election times, and 
thus helps to alleviate—albeit with 
considerably less permanence than in- 
dustrialization— the nation’s most 
acutely felt problem: unemployment. 


Table 15 shows that 17 per cent of 
the sample have at one time or another 
approached a public official for the pur- 
pose of seeking a public works job or 
some other form of employment for 
themselves or for others. Many more 
have done so than have communicated 
with public officials for the purpose of 
making known their views on general 
legislation or for similar purposes. (See 


Table 16.) 


TABLE 15 
Responses to question, “Have you ever asked 
an official for help in getting a job for your- 
self or for someone else?” * 








Responses Percentage of men 
Yes 17 
No 69 
Don’t know or no answer 14 
Total 100 


Number of cases: 100 men 
* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 





TABLE 16 


Responses to question, “Have you ever let an 
official know that you think something should 
be done or that some law should be passed?” * 








Responses Percentage of men 
Yes 7 
No 82 
Don’t know or no answer 11 
Total 100 


Number of cases: 100 men 


* Multiple-choice question, multiple responses not 
permitted. 
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While this number of applicants for 
public employment may not appear 
large to Filipinos who recall the wide- 
spread pre-war dependence upon gov- 
ernment jobs, the number is still very 
great when it is compared with the 
state of affairs in the more highly in- 
dustrialized countries. It is certainly 
great enough to exert a very decided 
influence upon politics. For given this 
large number of persons who look to 
the government for employment, a suf- 
ficiently large proportion of these in 
turn (discounting the don’t know or 
no answer replies) feel some obligation 
to vote for officials who provide them 
with jobs, (See Table 17) to explain 
why veteran political leaders regard the 
ability to dispense public works proj- 
ects as well as employment upon such 
projects as an oOfficial’s best assurance 
of continued success at the polls. 


TABLE 17 
Responses to question, “If an official helps a 
man get a job, do you think that man ought 
to vote for him?” * 





Responses Percentage of men 


Yes 10 
Yes, under certain conditions (if 
he is good, or if he is the best 





candidate) 11 
Not necessarily 14 
No 7 
Don’t know or no answer 58 

Total 100 


Number of cases: 493 men 


* Open-end question, multiple responses not ver- 
mitted. 





Attitudes Concerning Political 
Institutions 
Several questions which were asked 
during the survey cast some light upon 
popular attitudes towards various forms 
of government in general, and towards 
the mechanisms of constitutional demo- 


cracy in particular. Among these was 
a question asking respondents to sug- 
gest criteria for the identification of a 
good system of government. The re- 
sults are shown in Table 18. 


TABLE 18 


Responses to question, “Almost every country 
has its own special form of government. Now 
if you wanted to know whether a particular 
country has a good system of government or 
not, what exactly would you want to know about 
it so that you would be able to decide for 
yourself?” * 





Responses Percentage of men 





Constitutional criteria 26 
Are governmental processes 
democratic? Are there reg- 
ular, free and honest elec- 
tions, etc? 15 
Are civil liberties protected? 8 
Various criteria relating to 


constitutional structure 3 
Administrative criteria 17 
Are office holders able and 
honest? 8 
Is public administration ef- 
ficient and effective? 3 
Is peace and order maintain- 
ed? 2 
Does the public obey 
the laws? 3 
Substantive policy criteria 23 


Does the government show 
concern for the welfare of 
the common man? 13 
Has the government furthered 
various specific substantive 
objectives (other than the 
welfare of the common 
man)? 10 
Other criteria 5 
Are the people happy? 3 
Other replies 2 
Don’t know or no answer 30 


Total 101 
Number of cases: 100 men 
* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 





As may be seen, a wide variety of 
criteria were mentioned, no single one 
being much more prominent than the 
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rest. Because of this, a final estimate 
of the significance of the distribution 
of the replies must await the accumu- 
lation of comparable data from abroad, 
especially from the neighboring coun- 
tries of Asia. Some tentative observa- 
tions are possible however. 

It will be observed that the criteria 
fall into three main classes comprising 
constitutional, administrative, and sub- 
stantive policy criteria, respectively. 

One of the substantive policy criteria 
which was mentioned with considerable 
frequency was the existence of govern- 
mental concern for the welfare of the 
common man. This was to be expected, 
since the maintenance of social wel- 
fare, an especially pressing and diffi- 
cult task in the economically less de- 
veloped regions of the world, is increas- 
ingly regarded as a prime responsibility 
of government by the champions of vir- 
tually all forms of government. 


Most of the criteria designated as 
administrative involve the efficiency, 
probity, and general discipline and ef- 
fectiveness of the government. Again, 
it is not surprising that these desi- 
derata are stressed by Filipinos, for 
the maintenance of satisfactory stand- 
ards of public administration has been 
a major problem in almost all of the 
newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa, in some of which the dif- 
ficulty of simultaneously creating both 
disciplined administration and _ parlia- 
mentary government has been used to 
justify the abandonment of infant de- 
mocracy and its replacement by frank- 
ly authoritarian rule. 

It is noteworthy, therefore, that Fili- 
pino respondents also place considerable 
emphasis upon such constitutional cri- 
teria of good government as the exist- 
ence of free and regular elections and 


the maintenance of civil liberties, insti- 
tutions which have been the keystones 
of constitutional democracy as it is 
known in the West. This is partly to 
be explained by the early inception of 
the country’s struggle for self-govern- 
ment, and partly by the fact that the 
political ideology of the last colonizing 
power, which was systematically disse- 
minated through the public school sys- 
tem for half a century, is itself in great 
measure the product of an earlier strug- 
gle against colonial rule on the North 
American continent. It is also in part 
to be explained by the traditional “in- 
dividualism” of the Filipino people, 
which in turn appears to have its roots 
in the Philippine kinship system." 


Whatever the reasons, Filipino views 
concerning the constitutional prerequi- 
sites of good government are quite defi- 
nitely and consciously in line with those 
of the West. Unequivocal evidence of 
this Western and essentially Anglo- 
American orientation is to be found in 
Table 19, which shows the distribu- 
tion of the replies received when mem- 
bers of the sample were asked to iden- 
tify specific countries which they 


il See Landé, op. cit. pp. 125-207. 


TABLE 19 


Responses to question, “Which countries do you 
think are the best governed ones?” * 








Responses Percentage of men 

United States 75 
Philippines 26 
Great Britain 15 
Switzerland 2 
Australia 1 
Nationalist China 1 
No answer 17 

Total 137 


Number of cases: 100 men 
* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 
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thought to be among the best governed 
ones. Except for the Philippines itself, 
almost all of the countries chosen were 
western ones. 


When asked whether, in their opin- 
ion, democracy was working out as 
well as could be expected in a young 
nation such as the Philippines, the 
great majority of those who answered 
replied in the affirmative. (See Ta- 
ble 20.) 


TABLE 20 


Responses to question, “In general, do you think 
that democracy is working out as well as could 
be expected in a young nation such as the 


Philippines?” * 





Responses Percentage of men 


the small minority who had expressed 
skepticism concerning the success of 
democracy in the Philippines took is- 
sue with the last of these assertions 
however, stating that more could be 
done for the common man. 

The popular concern with the needs 
of the common man obtained more de- 
finite expression in the replies to a 
question designed to identify those sec- 
tors of the population which were 
thought to be in need of more help 
from the government. (See Table 21.) 


TABLE 21 


Responses to question, “In your opinion, are 
there any kinds of people who should be getting 
amore help from the government than they are 
getting now? What kinds of people?” * 








Yes 61 
No 9 
Equivocal or unclear answer 5 
Don’t know, or no answer ** 25 


100 
100 men 


multiple responses not per- 


Total 


Number of cases: 


* Open-end question, 
mitted. 
**It is possible that some respondents conzealed 
a negative opinion behind a “don’t know” or a “no 
answer”. However in view of the fact that the “don't 
know, or no answer” category was not exceptionally 
large, that the question was a d:fficult one though 
not one which most Filipinos would hesitate to dis- 
cuss openly, it is unlikely that the number of such 
hidden negative opinions was a very large one. 





Many gave reasons for their answers. 
While the number of such persons was 
insufficient to justify the presentation 
of the reasons in tabular form, it may 
be stated that the largest group among 
those who answered “yes” in Table 20 
noted that civil liberties are secure in 
the Philippines, an observation which 
none saw fit to contradict. A smaller 
number pointed out that elections are 
regular and democratic, and that there 
is equality before the law. Others ob- 
served that the needs of the common 
people receive attenticn. Several among 





Responses Percentage of men 

The poor 39 
Barrio people 10 
Farmers 10 
The unemployed 9 
Teachers 6 
Settlers ** 3 
Employees S 
Laborers 4 
Tenants, the landless 2 
Small or new industry 2 
Poor students 2 
Other replies 8 
Don’t know or no answer 9 

Total 110 

Number of cases: 100 men 


* Open-end question, multiple responses permitted. 
** Mentioned primarily by respondents in newly 
settled areas of Mindanao. 





As can be seen, there was general 
agreement that persons of low income, 
especially those in the rural areas (“The 
poor,” “barrio people.” “farmers,” “set- 
tlers,” “tenants”), comprise the group 
most in need of further help. 


Social Attitudes 


Any sound assessment of the charac- 
ter of Philippine democracy, and of the 
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prospects for its survival presupposes 
some knowledge of the opinion which 
various sectors of the population have 
of each other’s ability to participate in- 
telligently in the direction of public 
affairs. Thus, unless a country’s edu- 
cated and propertied class on the one 
hand, and the bulk of its common peo- 
ple on the other, have some confidence 
in the soundness of one another’s poli- 
tical judgment, one must reckon with 
the possibility that the spirit of give- 
and-take essential to democratic poli- 
tics may be supplanted by a fierce 
rivalry between the classes, which in 
the end can lead to an attempt by 
one class to disfranchise the other. 


Some evidence concerning the atti- 
tudes of Filipinos towards diverse clas- 
ses and occupational groups is to be 
found in Table 22. It should be noted 
that the table differs from the previous 
ones in that the distribution of answers 
is given both for the national random 
sample of adult men as a whole, and 
for all those within that national sample 
who can be classified as landless farm- 
ers on the one hand, and as substantial 
landowners on the other.!2 


It is important to bear in mind that 
the question upon which Table 22 is 
based is a “multiple-choice” rather than 
an “open-end” question. Consequent- 
ly, a number of groups which might 
have obtained a high score had they 
been included do not appear in the 
table at all. 


Three of the eight groups appearing 
in Table 22 may be classified as pro- 
fessional leaders of opinion. Among 
these three groups “newspapers” ob- 








12The separate sample of rural land- 
owners referred to in the section on Sur- 
vey Design and Execution was not employ- 
ed for this purpose. 


TABLE 22 


Responses to question, “In your opinion, which 
of the following kinds of people usually have 
the right idea about what is good for the coun- 
try: 
Politicians, businessmen, the common tao 
in the provinces, newspapers, hacienderos, 
priests and ministers, ordinary working 
people like those in Manila’s people who 
have gone to college?’”* 





Percentage 

Percentage of men 
of landless owning over 
Percentage farming 10 hectares 


Responses of men = mens oof_ land 
Educated persons 
People who have 
gone to college 52 53 52 
Professional leaders 
of opinion 
Newspapers 47 48 52 
Politicians 42 45 36 
Priests & ministers 20 16 33 
Other occupational 
groups 
Businessmen 30 23 42 
The common tao 
in the provinces 21 19 25 
Ordinary working 
people like those 
in Manila 16 9 30 
Hacienderos (large 
landowners) 6 9 
Don’t know or no 
answer 8 9 7 
Total 242 224 286 


Number of cases: 493 men 64men 47 men 


* Multiple-choice question, multiple responses per- 
itted. 





tained the highest rating and “priests 
and ministers” the lowest, while “poli- 
ticians” fell in between. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of Table 22, and one which augurs well 
for the future of Philippine democracy, 
is the relatively large number of res- 
pondents among the land-owning as well 
as the landless sector of the national 
sample who selected “the common tao 
in the provinces” as one of the groups 
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which “usually have the right idea 
about what is good for the country.” @ 


By contrast, the rather low rating 
given to “hacienderos” (large land- 
owners), even by the land-owning por- 
tion of the sample, is rather surpris- 
ing. However the seeming dearth of 
much popular confidence in the political 
wisdom of hacienderos does not appear 
to imply a hostility towards the pro- 
pertied sector of society in general, or 
a rejection of private enterprise as such, 
for “businessmen” cbtained a _ consi- 
derably higher rating, both among land- 
owning and landless respondents, than 
did either “hacienderos” or “the com- 
mon tao.” Nor does the low rating 
obtained by the hacienderos signify a 
distrust of the educated class per se, 


13 The ratings obtained by the various 
groups must be considered in comparison 
with one another rather than in isolation. 
Since the average respondent chose between 
two and three of the eight groups listed, 
these groups were in effect competing 
against each other for recognition. Hence 
a national rating of 21 per cent for the 
“common tao” is indicative of a much great- 
er degree of confidence than that percentile 
figure alone might suggest. 

Furth>r evidence of the popular belief 
in the good judgment of the ‘‘common” tao 
is to be found in a survey conducted by 
Bartlett H. Stoodley, (“Normative Attitudes 
of Filipino Youth Compared with German 
and American Youth,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. XXII, No. 5 [1957], pp. 553- 
561.) Stoodley asked a sample of 770 Fili- 
pino college and high school students a ques- 
tion which had previously been employed in 
surveys among groups of students of compa- 
rable social] status in the United States and 
in post-war Germany. The question was: 
“Is the common tao or the average man 
stupid or easily misled by propaganda?” 
While 86 per cent of the Germans and 54 
per cent of the Americans replied “yes” to 
this question, only 87 per cent of the Fili- 
pino students did so, while 59 per cent of 
them replied “no”. In considering Stood- 


ley’s data, however, it must be remembered 
that as a rule Filipinos are considerably 
more reluctant to express opinions dispa- 
raging of others, be they the common tao 
or any other Filipino group, than are most 
Germans or Americans. 





for “people who have gone to college” 
received the highest score of all.™ 


Conclusions 


In the opinion of the writer, the re- 
sults of the present survey justify con- 
siderable optimism concerning the fu- 
ture of democracy in the Philippines. 
The number and character of the an- 
swers elicited by numerous difficult 
questions testify to the existence, at 
the conclusion of half a century of re- 
presentative government, of a public 
which takes much interest in affairs 
of government, is well informed, and 
on the whole displays the ability to 
make sound political judgments. 

The problem most widely viewed as 
being the country’s most pressing one 
is unemployment. Other problems 
which arouse serious concern are the 
high cost of living and the mainten- 
ance of peace and order. In addition 
to desiring a solution of these prob- 
lems, Filipinos express much interest 
in the economic development of their 
country. Such development, they feel, 
can be furthered by the construction 
of roads, bridges, irrigation systems and 
other public works prejects, by the sup- 
plying of credit and fertilizer to farm- 


14The rate of college enrollment is very 
high, being not far behind that of the Uni- 
ted States. One out of every 91 inhabitants 
of the Philippines was listed as attending 
an institution of higher learning, in 1957. In 
the United States one out of every 57 inha- 
bitants was so listed in 1956. (Source: Techi- 
nical Staff, Board of Education, op. cit. and 
The World Almanac, 1958 [New York: The 
New York World Telegram and Sun, 1958}. 
A consequence of this is that higher educa- 
tion is not viewed as the speciat prerogative 
of persons of wealth as it is in many coun- 
tries. A further consequence of the fact that 
there exists in the Philippines a sizeable 
group of well educated persons is that, in 
large measure, this group serves as a sub- 
stitute for the entrepreneurial middle class 
which is commonly thought to be essential to 
the success of democracy, but which is quite 
small in most Souheast Asian countries. 
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ers, by the expansion of health and 
educational services, and by measures 
which will encourage the industrializa- 
tion of the country. 


There appears to be a prevalent feel- 
ing that the needs of the poor deserve 
further special atteniion. Many per- 
sons refer to the “agrarian problem” 
in this connection. Yet on the whole, 
interviews with ordinary citizens and 
with members of the Congress of the 
Philippines indicate that interest in the 
agrarian problem as such, and in spe- 
cific legislative measures designed to 
alleviate it, is less widespread than is 
the popular concern about various of 
the other problems mentioned above. 


Questions of foreign policy and na- 
tional defense arouse relatively little 
interest in the Philippines. Nor is 
taxation felt to be much of a problem. 
Filipinos in 1956 expressed far less 
concern about these matters than did 
their counterparts in the United States. 


At elections Filipinos tend to “vote 
for personalities,” giving preference to 
candidates with whom they have some 
special connection and from whom they 
hope to obtain public works projects, 
employment, or other types of concrete 
benefits for their towns, their kinsmen, 
or for themselves. Other things being 
equal, candidates affiliated with the po- 


litical party which happens to be in 
control of the national government are 
favored, it being observed that their 
ability to channel public expenditures 
into their own constituencies exceeds 
that of members of a minority party. 
Aside from this, party loyalties are nei- 
ther strong nor permanent, for the basic 
policies of the major parties are thought 
to be very much alike. As a result, 
many Filipinos vote a split-ticket at 
election time. 


Placing a high value upon the pre- 
servation of democratic processes and 
civil liberties, the great majority of 
Filipinos look upon the older constitu- 
tional democracies of the West as mo- 
dels of the form of government which 
they desire for their own country. 
Most of them appear to be satisfied 
that a reasonable approximation of this 
model is being achieved and that the 
great mass of ordinary citizens are 
capable of playing the role of intelli- 
gent voters under such a form of gov- 
ernment. 


In the main, therefore, such changes 
as they think desirable involve either 
the substance of public policy or the 
character of public administration ra- 
ther than any fundamental change in 
the existing constitutional structure. 








Research Methodology: 


A Methodology for the Study of National 
Economic and Social Development 
Planning in the Philippines * 


By Jose D. Soperano 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





A. The Problem 


CCORDING TO SOME WRITERS 

in Philippine public administra- 
tion! “the Philippines holds what is 
probably a unique distinction of hav- 
ing emerged as a sovereign nation with 
a government fully committed to com- 
prehensive planning.”2 After making 
a brief historico-legal analysis of nation- 


*This is an ongoing study by the writer. 
Its completion is expected towards the end 
of 1959. The primary purpose of publishing 
this methodology of a current study by the 
author is to meet, in part, the recurring need 
of research students at the Institute for 
guidelines in the preparation of research de- 
signs for the study of administrative prob- 
lems. With this purpose in view, no effort 
is made to update the methodology according 
to the needs of the study as it is actually 
being undertaken. Thus, the methodology 
represents a first approximation to a state- 
ment of the research problem by the author 
before the start of the project in October, 
1958. When the study shall have been com- 
pleted, the research student may then com- 
pare the final outcome with the initial con- 
ceptualization of the research problem. 


1 Amos H. Hawley, L.C. Mariano, and H. 
B. Jacobini, “National Planning Administra- 
tion,” in Edwin O. Stene and Associates, 
Public Administration in the Philippines. 
(Manila: Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, University of the Philippines, 1955,) 
pp. 263-288. 

2 Whether or not the Philippines holds this 
“unique distinction” in the context of the 
writers is disputable, although the legal com- 
mitment of the Government tu comprehensive 
planning is beyond question. 
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al planning administration, the same 
writers came to the conclusion that “the 
place of planning in the Philippine gov- 
ernment is well established, but the ma- 
chinery for its implementation remains 
in a state of flux. There have been ma- 
ny organizations concerned with plan- 
ning, especially in the post-war years 
end many of them have exercised over- 
lapping functions.” 


This study seeks to assess the pros- 
pects of “comprehensive planning” as 
2 tool of the Philippine Government in 
fulfilling its leadership role in economic 
and social development. It does not 
make an assumption of a secure place 
for comprehensive planning as a na- 
tional government function; on the con- 
trary it proceeds from the very idea of 
its uncertainty. The over-all hypothe- 
sis sought to be verified in this study is 
that planning as a governmental func- 
tion can be carried on at a much less 
“comprehensive” scale than is legally 
intended, and even socially and econo- 
mically required, for many years to 
come. The hypothesis suggests that not 
only is the implementing machinery for 
planning “in a state of flux,” but that 
the concept of planning itself is in a si- 
milar condition. 
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The uncertainty of comprehensive 
planning in the Philippines may be 
analyzed from the point of view of the 
degree of its “acceptability.” The con- 
cept of acceptability may be analyzed in 
turn from two main angles; namely, ac- 
ceptability of comprehensive planning 
as a conceptual tool of administration; 
and acceptability of comprehensive 
planning as it is tied-up with the goals 
it seeks to achieve. The first angle ob- 
viously raises the question of “accept- 
ability” of comprehensive planning as 
a method and manner of administration; 
the second raises the same question with 
reference to the contents or end-pur- 
poses of comprehensive planning. 


This study is not concerned with the 
second problem of acceptability. Ra- 
ther, its focus of inquiry lies in the prob- 
lem of the acceptability of comprehen- 
sive planning as a manner and method 
of administration. Thus, particular at- 
tention wiil be directed to the problems 
of “formulation” as distinguished from 
the problems of “execution” of plans. 
Caution should, however, be observed 
in the suggested dichotomy because 
properly conceived, a plan is simply an 
“anticipated action.” ® In this light, plan 
formulation is necessarily an action- 
oriented process. Hence, this study con- 
siders prcblems of “implementation” as 
these might properly be a part of an- 
tipated action. 


To avoid unnecessary controversy as 
to what constitutes “comprehensive 
planning,” and to further avoid the pas- 
sionate debate on the subject between 
“democrats” and “socialists,” this study 
adopts: (1) the legal definition of the 


3 John D. Millett, The Process and Organ- 
ization of Government Plunniny, (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947) pp. 1-31 
passim. 


concept provided mainly by Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 10 which created the 
present National Economic Council, (2) 
the expressed intent of the authors of 
the plan, and (3) the deductions and 
implications which may be logically de- 
rived from the main definition. 


Bb. The Importance of the Study 


The Constitution of the Philippines 
sanctions, even explicitly provides for, 
active governmental leadership in eco- 
nomic and social development. Thus, it 
is the function of the Government to: 
“conserve and develop the patrimony of 
the nation,” “promote general welfare,” 
promote “social justice to insure the 
well-being and economic security of all 
the people,” “afford protection to labor, 
especially to working women and mi- 
nors .. . regulate the relations between 
landowner and tenant and between la- 
bor and capital, in industry and in agri- 
culture” and to “establish and operate 
industries and means of transportation 
and communication, and upon payment 
of just compensation, transfer to public 
ownership utilities and other private 
enterprises to be operated by the Gov- 
ernment” in the “interest of national 
welfare and defense.” 


Soon after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Government in 1935, 
Commonwealth Act No. 2 was passed 
creating a National Economic Council. 
The Council was to be the economic ad- 
viser of the Government “and to formu- 
late an economic program based on na- 
tional independence. It shall have power 
to employ such counsel and such other 
officers and employees as it may consid- 
er necessary to plan the national eco- 
nomy.” Thus, it may be said that at- 
tempts at comprehensive planning by 
the Government started in 1935 with 
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the passage of Commonwealth Act No. 
2.4 Yet, as one study® disclosed, no 
substantial economic development oc- 
curred which might be regarded as the 
result of comprehensive planning. Pol- 
itical independence was secured by the 
country in 1946 but without the hoped- 
for economic base. Nor could World 
War II be blamed for the situation, for 
apparently no purposeful effort was 
exerted in planning the economy. The 
National Economic Council did not 
formulate a “comprehensive” plan be- 
fore the war; it produced its first plan 
only thirteen years later, in 1948-49, 
under then Secretary of Finance Miguel 
Cuaderno, Sr. 


Moreover, to quote at length from 
Stene and Associates:® “the lack of eco- 
nomic planning has been hampered per- 
sistently by the lack of adequate staff. 
Nor was that deficiency attributable to 
insufficient funds. In no year prior to 
1953 did the Council spend more than 
P40,000 for staff salaries, although in 
many years the amount available has 
been several times the amount spent. 
Efforts to minimize expenses on occa- 
sion seemed to be more important than 
the work of planning the economy. In 
any event, the Council has been con- 
tent to borrow staff members from other 
government officers when their services 
were needed for a particular purpose, 
and to get along with little more than 
stenographic and filing help much of the 
time. A sizeable staff was assembled 
in 1948 to prepare the report on the 
Philippine Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Program, and again in 
1950 to revise the 1948 report. But in 


4Cf., Amos H. Hawley, L.C. Mariano, and 
H.B. Jacobini, “National Planning Adminis- 
—_— in Stene and Associates, op. cit., p. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid., p. 268. 


each instance the staff melted away 
when the report was finished.” 


As suggested in the quoted para- 
graph, the year 1953 seems to be the 
turning point of recognition for more 
udequate technical staffing to enable 
the Council to discharge its planning 
iunction more effectively. Yet the year 
1953 marked also the beginning of the 
scuttling away of the substantive func- 
tions of the NEC, and the correspond- 
ing establishment of a host of ad hoc 
and semi-permanent planning agencies. 
Thus, a Tariff Commission was created 
in 1953 to (a) investigate the adminis- 
trative, fiscal and industrial effects of 
the tariff laws in keeping with the 
changed conditions; and (b) to make a 
thorough study of the tariff system. In 
1954, a Community Development Plan- 
ning Council was established to formu- 
late plans to insure proper utilization 
of manpower, improve health and pro- 
mote healthful living, promote commu- 
nity organization, develop youth and ru- 
ral leadership, promote a spirit of self- 
help, self-reliance, and self-respect, and 
improve community facilities. During 
the first three months of 1955, two im- 
portant planning agencies were also 
created: the Presidential Committee on 
Trade Agreements which sought to ex- 
pand foreign markets for Philippine pro- 
ducts as a means of assisting the eco- 
nomic development of the country; and 
the Economic Planning Board which 
was empowered to study and make re- 
commendations on the program of eco- 
nomic development and activities and to 
give attention to high priority projects 
for development. 


In addition to the semi-permanent 
planning bodies mentioned above, many 
ad hoc agencies were created, most of 
them established between the second 
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half of 1954 and the first half of 1955. 
These were the Rice Emergency Board; 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Philippine Maritime Affairs; the Com- 
mittee on Programming and Planning 
of Roads to be Improved; the Commit- 
tee to Conduct a Nation-Wide Survey 
of the Effects of Minimum Wage Law: 
the Special Mission to the U.S. and a 
Cabinet Committee created in April, 
1955 to propose measures to increase 
employment and production. Needless 
to say, all the above-named agencies 
were functioning independently of the 
NEC with each covering important seg- 
ments of economic planning problems. 


The case for “comprehensive plan- 
ning” thus seemed all but lost and de- 
cimated when the Government Survey 
and Reorganization Commission report- 
ed in early 1955 that “economic plan- 
ning in the Philippines has been ham- 
pered by inefficient governmental or- 
ganization,” and, hence, the “need to 
create a new National Economic Coun- 
cil.” Under Reorganization Plan No. 
10 which was approved in 1955, a “new” 
NEC was established, surpassing the 
“old” NEC, under Commonwealth Act 
No. 2, in its glory as the central plan- 
ning body of the country. The new NEC 
was to: “(a) Advise the President on 
matters concerning the economy. The 
Council, acting through its Chairman, 
shall be an extension of the personality 
of the President; (b) Formulate defi- 
nite and consistent national economic 
policies and prepare comprehensive ec»- 
nomic and social development programs 
which, when approved by the President 
and, if necessary, by Congress, shall be 
implemented by government executive 
departments, government corporations, 
government financial Institutions, char- 
tered cities and other local govern- 


ments.” Thus, the case for “compre- 
hensive planning” was once more af- 
firmed by Plan No. 10. 


However, the events following the 
establishment of the revitalized NEC 
tend to show that the niche of compre- 
hensive planning in the Philippine pub- 
lic administrative system is by no means 
secure. In the first place a related or- 
ganization reform, Reorganization Plan 
No. 11, was not approved. This Plan 
envisioned the creation of a National 
Development Authority to serve as the 
implementing arm of the NEC with res- 
pect to the government-owned or -con- 
trolled corporations. Its chairman was 
to serve as vice-chairman of the NEC. 
Moreover, the creation of the Fiscal Pol- 
icy Council in February, 1957 under 
the pervasive influence of the Budget 
Commission raises the question of whe- 
ther or not the Budget Commission (not 
the NEC) is in fact the top planning 
body of the Government. Beginning in 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959, the Budget 
Commission’s “Five-Year Fiscal Plans” 
were used as the bases for its budgetary 
functions and Congressional appropria- 
tions. The fiscal plans were entirely 
independent of the plans formulated by 
the NEC. 


Again, soon after the election of Pres- 
ident Carlos P. Garcia, the Rice and 
Corn Production Board was created io 
take charge of a program to attain self- 
sufficiency in these cereals. Meantime, 
the Cabinet, the Council of State, the 
Reparations Commission, the Presideni- 
ial Assistant on Community Develop- 
ment, the Central Bank and the Con- 
gress have been making their own 
schemes and approving particular pro- 
jects for economic development without 
adequate consultation, much less clear- 
ance, with the NEC. 
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In view of the foregoing develop- 
ments, it seems propitious to inquire, 
through this study, into the prospects 
of comprehensive planning as a method 
and manner of public administration for 
social development. Will comprehen- 
sive planning be nibbled away again in 
the manner of the developments prior 
to the establishment of the new NEC? 
What adjustments, if any should be 
made to secure a stable place for com- 
prehensive planning as a tool for eco- 
nomic and social development in Philip- 
pine public administration? 


C. Research Methodology 


The approach to this study is essen- 
tially ecological in both content and 
technique. Relevant factors will be 
identified and analyzed from the com- 
plex physico-social setting of the Philiv- 
pine government as these demonstrably 
effect the acceptability and, hence, the 
“niche” of comprehensive planning as 
a manner and method of administering 
economic and social development. The 
“prospective” orientation of this study 
(an assessment of the “prospects” of 
comprehensive planning) suggests the 
ecological approach for, in the observa- 
tions of John M. Gaus,’ “there is an 
explanation of the functions of govern- 
ment in the changes which take place 
in its environment, changes which co- 
erce us into the use of government as 
an instrument of public housekeeping 
and adjustment.” 

In the Philippines, people look to 
the government for leadership in the 
economic and social development which 
they hope would substantiate their 
political independence and provide them 
economic and social security. The me- 


7 Reflections on Public Administration, 
(University: University of Alabama Press, 
1947) p. 5. 








thod of administration suggested for 
the program is “comprehensive plan- 
ning.” Although comprehensive plan- 
ning has been attempted since 1935, 
there are many circumstances tending 
to show that the method is “new.” In 
like manner, governmental leadership 
in a consciously pursued economic and 
social development of the country is a 
“new” function that has been “coerced” 
into being by forces in the environment. 


Of course, there are other alterna- 
tives to comprehensive planning as a 
method to fulfill government’s leader- 
ship in economic and social develop- 
rment. Yet, comprehensive planning has 
the advantage of having been chosen by 
legislation to be the primary method. 
How successful this method will be de- 
pends, it seems, upon the degree to 
which it is “coerced” into being by 
forces obtaining in the environment. 
How well does the method fit into the 
Philippine scheme of values?, should be 
a crucial question. 


The ecological approach suggests the 
hypothesis that the degree of acceptance 
of the concept of comprehensive plan- 
ning as a manner of administration is 
effected by, as well as affects, the en- 
vironmental factors which it seeks to 
manipulate. However, the mutuality of 
influences between comprehensive plan- 
ning on the one hand and the total en- 
vironment on the other need not be 
along the same lines or magnitude. 
Nevertheless, taken together, the inter- 
actions are expected to produce a pat- 
tern on the basis of which the prospects 
for comprehensive planning may be 
plotted with some degree of confidence. 


To illustrate the hypothesis suggested 
in the foregoing paragraph, we may 
have to conceive of “comprehensive 
planning” as a composite of (1) valua- 
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tions (ie., ideologies), (2) practices, 
(3) functions, and (4) structures. Si- 
milarly, the total physico-social environ- 
ment may also be conceived and de- 
lineated in terms of ideologies, practices, 
functions, and structures. The inter- 
auction between comprehensive planning 
and the total environment may now be 
translated into a series of efficiencies, 
depending upon whether the valuations, 
practices, functions, and structures com- 
posing each of them are (1) compatible, 
(2) incompatible, (3) facilitative, (4) 
“acceptance” impeding, or (5) “accept- 
ance” sustaining. These relationships 
may be seen in the following graphic 
scale: 


Figure I 


( — efficiency) ( + efficiency) 





2 1 0 1 2 
“acceptance” “acceptance” 
impeding sustaining 


For conceptual clarity, we may de- 
fine (1) compatibility as that type of 
relationship in which valuations (prac- 
tices, functions) may be pursued, or 
structures may be used, independently 
of one another; (2) incompatible as that 
type of relationship in which the pursuit 
of one value, (or the use of one struc- 
ture), results in the loss or minimiza- 
tion of other values (or the need to 
discard other structures); (3) facilita- 
tive as that type of relationship in 
which the pursuit of one value (or the 
use of one structure) results in the at- 
tainment of other values (or the need 
to use other structures); (4) accept- 
ance impeding as that type of overall 
relationship arising from compatibility 
and incompatibility which would indi- 
cate a non-acceptance of comprehensive 
planning as a manner of administration; 


(5) acceptance sustaining as that type 
of overall relationship arising from com- 
patibility and _ facilitativeness which 
would indicate a stable acceptance of 
comprehensive planning as a tool of ad- 
ministration. 


Figure II attempts to translate in 
graphic terms the extreme possibilities 
of the foregoing relationships. Let the 
vertical line ABC be the acceptance 
scale; AB the range of positive accept- 
ance, and BC the range of non-accept- 
ance. Let the horizontal line DBE be 
the continuum along which the dif- 
ferent relationships are spread from one 
extreme of “acceptance” impeding to 
the other extreme of “acceptance” sus- 
taining. The arc BXE on the upper 
right hand quadrant may be said to in- 
dicate the area of positive acceptance 
as a result of a clustering of “facilita- 
tive” relationships between comprehen- 
sive planning and the total environment. 
The arc XYE may now be taken to in- 
dicate the area of “sustained” accept- 
ance of comprehensive planning as a re- 
sult of the benefits realized from the 
“facilitative” arrangements drawn by the 
arc BXE. 


The lower left hand quadrant cf 
Figure II might illustrate the pattern 
of “non-acceptance” as a result of a 
clustering of incompatible relationships. 
The arc DX’B may be taken to indicate 
the clustering of relationships in the 
“incompatible” area; while arc DY’X’ 
draws the area of “non-acceptance” re- 
sulting from the dissatisfactions pro- 
duced by incompatible relationships. 
Note that in Figure II, it is assumed 
that the compatible relationships cancel 
cut. This assumption serves to simplify 
the idea which the illustration seeks to 
convey. 
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(—) ACCEPTANCE 


The place (niche) for comprehensive 
planning in the administrative system is 
ultimately decided by the “acceptance” 
by people and institutions (clientele) 
within and outside the bureaucracy; 
“acceptance” in turn will be according 
to their “expediency” and “principled” 
interests.* The expediency interest of 
individuals consists of the desire for 
wealth, power, status and prestige, se- 
curity of tenure for bureaucrats, and 
the like; while principled interests are 
expressed mainly in institutional goals 
and programs together with the policies 


8Cf. Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham 
Kaplan, Power and Society, (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950), pp. 42 et. seq. 
and Fred W. Riggs, “A Focus for the Study 
of Comparative Politics,’ Sept. 1958, mimeo- 
graphed. 


formulated to express or achieve such 
goals.2 Hence, individuals and institu- 
tions may be for, against, or indifferent 
to, the idea of comprehensive planning 
accordingly as the latter is seen or ex- 
pected to affect, one way or the other, 
such expediency and principled in- 
terests. 


The relationships between compre- 
hensive planning (NEC) and its gov- 
ernmental environment (this should in- 
clude both the governmental bureau- 


9“Principled” and “expediency” interest 
roughly correspond to the “manifest” and 
“latent” functions of the bureaucracy, res- 
pectively, in J.A. Slesinger, “A Model For 
the Comparative Study of Public Bureaucra- 
cies,’ (Aun Arbor: Bureau of Government, 
Institute of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1957) p. 4. 
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cracy and Congress) are established 
through four main processes: hierarchy, 
control, communication, and coordina- 
tion. Each process will be analyzed in 
terms of expediency and principled in- 
terests which may decide the “pros- 
pects” for comprehensive planning. 
Thus under “hierarchy”, the effects, real 
or imaginary, of superior-subordinate 
relationships on the interests of indivi- 
duals and institutions may be investi- 
gated. “Communications” will include 
analysis of the degree of “mobilization” 
(understanding) and “assimilation” (ac- 
ceptance) of persons and institutions of 
the idea of comprehensive planning as 
a manner of administration. ‘“Coordi- 
nation” will include study of the rigidi- 
ties in securing cooperative action, in- 
formation and reporting from agencies 
of the government; while control will 
encompass the broad centripetal (cen- 
tralized planning) and centrifugal (dis- 
persed agency planning) forces working 
for or against comprehensive planning. 

Note that the problem of acceptance 
of comprehensive planning in terms of 
expediency and principled interests will 
be analyzed, in the manner suggested 
above, from. two levels or points of 
view: the motivational and institution- 
él levels. A third level of analysis 
might be the “technical feasibility” of 
comprehensive planning as a manner 
of administering economic and social 
development. At this level, the ques- 
tion might be whether or not under 
present technical (organizational, statis- 
tical, scientific) stage of development, it 
is possible to adopt comprehensive plan- 
ning, assuming favorable conditions at 
the motivational and institutional levels. 
Technical feasibility considerations, of 
course, are quite outside the proposed 
analysis of the problem of “acceptance,” 
although they might influence decision 


in favor of “acceptance” if it becomes 
evident that comprehensive planning is 
a technical impossibility. 


So far, we have outlined a methodo- 
logy to analyze the prospects for com- 
prehensive planning as determined by 
its governmental environment. With 
minor modifications, the same methodo- 
logy will be applied in assessing the 
place of comprehensive planning in the 
view of the National Economic Council 
itself and its technical staffs. 


Assuming that adequate micro-ana- 
lysis is made of the problem according 
to the foregoing methodology, it is still 
felt that a broad consideration be taken 
of other environmental areas, such as 
the total physico-social environment and 
the bureaucracy as whole constructs. It 
is expected that a clearer picture of the 
problems of comprehensive planning as 
herein defined will be secured by widen- 
ing the environmental area of consider- 
ation. For this purpose, the primary 
tools for analysis will be Riggs’ model 
on “transitional” society and Morstein 
Marx-Riggs models on transitional bu- 
reaucracy. 


D. Mechanics of Presentation of Data 


The data to be assembled for this 
study will be presented in five parts, 
each to consist of appropriate chapters. 
Part I will state the TARGET or the 
central problem of the study, which is 
the adoption of comprehensive planning 
for economic and social development as 
required and defined (C.A. No. 2 and 
Plan No. 10) by law. The legal defini- 
tion will be analyzed and elaborated 
from the point of view of intent of its 
authors, judicial and Presidential inter- 
pretations, the logical implications and 
deductions from the concept and, final- 
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ly, its technical requirements for opera- 
tion. 

Part II will be devoted to analysis 
of the PROGRAM set-up to accomplish 
the target. It will include discussion 
of the organizational structure of the 
NEC, its staffing patterns, the division 
of work, allocation of functions and res- 
ponsibilities, and standard operating 
procedures. The formal relationships 
between the NEC and the rest of the 
government will be identified in terms 
of hierarchy, communications, coordina- 
tion and control. 


Part IIl will encompass the RE- 
SOURCES in “support” (or non-sup- 
port) of the PROGRAM designed to 
accomplish the TARGET. The resour- 
ces will be translated in terms of “ac- 
ceptance” (or non-acceptance) of the 
program according to expediency and 
principled interests at the motivational, 
institutional, and technical levels of the 
governmental environment. The four 
main dimensions — hierarchy, communi- 
cation, coordination, and control — will 
provide the tools of analysis. 


Fart IV is essentially an extension of 
Part III on “RESOURCES”. It seeks 
to widen the base and heighten the le- 
vel of understanding the micro-analy- 
sis made in Part III. Inquiry is made 
into the nature of the society upon 
which the whole governmental structure 
rests and its effects upon the operations 
of the bureaucracy. It is expected that 
social characteristics will be isolated in 
broad (macro) strokes and thereby links 
and tendencies affecting the prospects 
of comprehensive planning will be iden- 
tified. The primary tools for analysis 
will be Riggs’ model on transitional so- 
cieties and Morstein Marx-Riggs models 
on “transitional” bureaucracies. 


Part V will consist of a general eva- 


luation of the prospects for comprehen- 
sive planning in Philippine economic 
and social development. Broad and spe- 
cial trends will be identified in an ef- 
fort to pin-point the place of comprehen- 
sive planning as a process in the admi- 
nistrative system. The discrepancy, if 
any, between the legal (formal) re- 
quirements to achieve comprehensive 
planning and actual (effective) opera- 
tions will be analyzed with the view of 
suggesting ways and means of eliminat- 
ing such discrepancy. On the other 
hand, if it will be found that compre- 
hensive planning as required by law 
is a technical impossibility or that its 
full realization will deny more funda- 
mental social values, corresponding sug- 
gestion and recommendations will be 
made so as to make the planning func- 
tion operate at a scale compatible with 
other values. 


E. Suggested Topical Outline of Study 


Proposed title: The Administration of 
“Comprehensive” Economic and 
Social Development Planning in 
the Philippines. 


Part I. TARGET 


Chapter I. The Administrative Evolution of 
the Concept of “Comprehensive 
Planning”. 


A. Under Commonwealth Act No. 2 
1. legal provisions 
2. legislative intent 
8. judicial interpretations (if any) 
4. interpretation by Presidents 
a. The Presidency as the focus of 
executive and political leadership 
of the nation 
b. Quezon (Build an Independent 
Philippines) 
c. Osmena (Reconstruction of a 
War-ravaged Philippines) 
d. Roxas (Industrialize the Philip- 
pines) 
e. Quirino (Total economic mobili- 
zation) 
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f. Magsaysay (For a balanced ag- A. The Council Proper 
ro-industrial economy with em- 1. Composition 
phasis on the barrio man) a. to secure “representativeness” 
B. Under Reorganization Plan No. 10 b. manner of appointment 
1. legal provisions c. compensation and tenure 
2. legislative intent 2. Functions 
8. judicial interpretations (if any) a. division of work 
4. interpretation by Presidents b. pattern of interdependence 
a. Magsaysay (for a balanced agg c. pattern of coordination 
ro-industrial economy with em- B. The Technical Staff 
phasis on the barrio man) 1. Composition 
b. Garcia (for agricultural] self-suf- a. to secure competence 
ficiency) b. manner of appointment 


¢. compensation and tenure 
2. Functions 

a. division of work 

b. pattern of interdependence 

c. pattern of coordination 


Chapter II. Some Technical Requirements 
of “Comprehensive Planning” 
as an Administrative Teco] for 
National Economic and Social 


Development. 
A. The scope, domain and weight of Plan- C. Relationships between Council] Proper 
ning under Plan No. 10. and Technical Staff 


B. The rationality component: planning as a. Division of work 
a rational operation b. eee a a 
1. Aspects of rationality Se eee 
a. application of empirical intel- d. Pattern of conflict (functional) 
ligence e. Communication pattern 
i. information (research require- : : 
ments) ( . Chapter IV. Formal Relationships between 
ii. prediction (a scientific pro- the National Economic Council 
cess) and the Governmental Agencies 
b. maximal realization of values (ec- A. Policy Relationships 
onomy) (1. With the President 
¢c. technicalization a. Cabinet 
d. need for institutional discipline b. Council of State 
e. bias for orderly development c. Budget Commis- 
C. The coordination component sion 
1. Aspects of coordination (pertinent com- 
a. cooperation mittees) 
b. solidarity d. Fiscal Policy 
2. Comprehensive planning and _ the Council 
concept of balanced and sustained 2. With the Congress 
growth : ; -_ a) division of a. House of Repre- 
3. The time dimension of coordination work (lateral sentatives 
a. Lasswell’s categories in decision- and vertical b. Senate 
making process — work) (pertinent com- 
D. The control component: effective mani- b) patterns of in- mittees) 
pulation of scope and domain terdependence J 3. With financial insti- 
: ei and control c) patterns of co- tutions 
- Types of control preceases ordination a. Central Bank 
8. pons and eae oe : d) patterns of com- b. Economic Devel- 
4. Control as guidance and leadership munications opment Bank 
Part. II PROGRAM (formal) 4. With government 
corporations 
Chapter III. The Formal Organization of the a. the proposed Na- 
National Economic Council tional Develop- 
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ment Authority 
b. the Office of Eco- 


nomic Coordina- 
tion 

c. individual corpo- 
rations 


5. With the Judiciary 
a. judicial review 
B. Technical Relationships (information, 
proposals) 

1. Office of Statistical Coordination 
and Standards (OSCAS) and the 
different statistical agencies. 

-a) Statistical Center, 
a) lateral and ver- U.P. 
tical division of | b) Division of Agricul- 
work tural Economics 
b) patterns of in- | c) Division of Labor 
ter-dependence Statistics 
c) patterns of co-) d) Bureau of Census 








ordination and Statistics 
d) patterns of |e) Department of Eco- 
communications nomic’ Research, 
(forma!) Central Bank 
‘f) Others 
2. Office of National Planning 


(ONAP) and its different clientele 

agencies 

(a) Industrial Branch 
and clientele 

b) Agricultural Re- 


Pree sources Branch and 
a) division of 


tele h clientele 
work; hierarchy | «) Finance Branch and 
b) patterns of in- clientele 





ter-dependence d) Services (Utilities) 





¢) pamnene « coal Branch and its 
ordination : 
f clientele 

*) Nommunieations | ©) Trade and Com- 
(forma!) merce Branch and 

its clientele 
f) Social Development 
Branch and clien- 

L tele 
8. OFAC — A fluid clientele 
Part III. RESOURCES 


(Micro-Administrative Analysis) 


Chapter V. Within the National Economic 


Council 
A. The Council Proper 
1. pattern of conflict and cooperation 
a. communications 
[ i. mobilization 
derstanding) 


(un- 


ii. assimilation 
ceptance) 
b. coordination 
i. technica) 
ii. policy (values) 
hierarchy 
i. status 
tions 
ii. prestige 
erations 
iii. power 
tions 
d. contro] 
. i. independence 
ii. interdependence 


(ac- 


a) expediency 
interests 2c 
b) principled 
interests 


considera- 
consid- 


considera- 





B. The Technical Staffs 


1. patterns of conflict and cooperation 
(a. communication 


i. mobilization (un- 
derstanding) 

ii. assimilation (ac- 
ceptance) 


b. coordination 
i. technical 
ii. policy (values) 
c. hierarchy 
i status 
tions 
ii prestige considera- 
tions 
iii power 
tions 
d. control 
i. independence 
. ii. interdependence 


a) expediency 
interest 
b) principled < 


: considera- 
interests 


considera- 





Chapter VI. Relationships between the NEC 
and its Governmental Environ- 
ment (Policy Formulation) 


A. With the President 
1. Cabinet 
a. committees 
2. Council of State 
a. committees 
3. Budget Commission 
4. Fiscal Policy Council 


B. With the Congress 
1. House of Representatives 
a. committees 


2. Senate 
a. committees 
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C. With Financial Institutions 
1. Central Bank 
2. Individual Corporations 


D. With Government Corporations 


1. Office of Economic Coordination 
2. Individual Corporations 


Chapter VII Relationships Between the NEC 
and Its Governmental Environ- 
ment (Technical) 


A. OSCAS and the Statistica] agencies 
B. ONAP and its bureaucratic clientele 
ra. communications 
i. mobilization (un- 
derstanding) 
ii. assimilation  (ac- 
ceptance) 
b. coordination 
a) expediency i. technical 
interest 2 ii. policy 
b) principled ce. coordination 
interest i. status considera- 
tions 
ii. prestige considera- 
tions 
d. control 
i. independence 
ii. interdependence 





Part IV. RESOURCES 
(Macro-Administrative Analysis) 


Chapter VIII. Some General Characteris- 
tics of Philippine Society 


A. The social] structure 
i. associations vs. ascriptive institutions 
2. demographic characteristics 

B. Ideologies and valuations 

C. The economic structure 


1. Income distribution 
2. The industrial structure 
3. The monetized and the non-monetiz- 
ed sectors 
4. The character of entrepreneurship 
D. The political process 
1. The separation of powers 
2. The political party system 
3. The dispersal of political power 
E. The communications structure 
F. Implications of the general character- 
istics of Philippine society for compre- 
hensive planning 


Chapter LX. Some General Characteristics 
of Philippine Bureaucracy 


A. The character of bureaucratic leader- 
ship 
1. social origins of bureaucratic lead- 
ers 
2. motivations of bureaucratic leaders 


ise) 


. The problem of centralization (concen- 
tration) of formal authority and the 
decentralization (dispersal) of effec- 
tive power. 

. The problem of policy contro] over day- 
-to-day bureaucratic operations. 

. The sense of institutional purpose in 
the bureaucracy. 

. Types of pressures upon the operations 
of the bureaucracy 

. Implications of bureaucratic characte- 
ristics for comprehensive planning. 


Q 


o 


3} 
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Part V. EVALUATION 
(Micro-Macro) 


Chapter X. The Prospects of “Comprehensive 
Planning” in the Philippines. 





News and Notes 


Francisco NEMENZO, Jr. 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





Designation of Training Officers 


RESIDENT CARLOS P. GARCIA 

recently signed Executive Order No. 
340 authorizing the designation of train- 
ing officers in the departments, bureaus, 
offices and agencies of the national and 
local governments, including govern- 
ment-owned and government-controlled 
corporations. For the meantime, these 
training officers will serve without addi- 
tional compensation pending the crea- 
tion of regular and permanent positions 
for them in the budget. However, the 
various officers are directed to pave the 
way for the creation of said positions 
in the FY 1959-1960 budget. 


Executive Order No. 340 empowers 
the unit chiefs to appoint training offi- 
cers subject to regulations to be pro- 
mulgated by the Bureau of Civil Serv- 
ice. The training officers, in turn, will 
be responsible to their unit chiefs for 
the training of employees in their re- 
spective offices. 


In a nation-wide survey conducted 
in 1957 by the IPA Research Division 
it was observed that one of the causes 
of failure of government in-service 
training is the absence of regular posi- 
tions for full-time training officers. 
Those who participated in the training 
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officers’ programs of IPA were re-as- 
signed to their original positions. But 
these positions, except in a few in- 
stances, do not allow them to carry on 
their duties as training officers. 


The adoption of Executive Order No. 
340 was made possible through the ef- 
forts of the Government Training Offi- 
cers’ Association of the Philippines, Inc. 
(GTOAP). In its last conference, GTO- 
AP resolved to work for this measure.* 


Council of Administrative Management 


A proposal of the defunct Govern- 
ment Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission was implemented on June 1, 
1959 when President Carlos P. Garcia 
signed Executive Order No. 339 creat- 
ing a Council of Administrative Man- 
agement. This council will absorb the 
functions of the Government Advisory 
Board on In-Service Training (GABIT). 


In addition to the functions previous- 
ly performed by GABIT, the Council 
of Administrative Management is to 
handle the following tasks: 


a. formulate and recommend to the 
President management improve- 


* “News and Notes,” Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, April 1959. 
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ment policies, programs and stu- 
dies to effect efficiency and eco- 
nomy in government; 


b. review management improvement 
programs undertaken by govern- 
ment entities for purposes of de- 
termining their effectiveness; 


c. recommend to the President spe- 
cific needs for legislation and chan- 
ges in administrative policies, ob- 
jectives and practices required to 
effect better organizational proce- 
dures; 


d. review and suggest to the Presi- 
dent ways of coordinating the man- 
agement improvement activities of 
the Budget Commission, the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service, the General 
Auditing Office and the Depart- 
ment of General Services; and 


e. when such appointments are ad- 
visable in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil, request heads of major enti- 
ties to appoint management assist- 
ants responsible for studying and 
improving management tech- 
niques within the entity. 


The University of the Philippines 
has two representatives to this new 
body — President Vicente G. Sinco and 
IPA Director Carlos P. Ramos. Other 
members are the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, the Executive Secretary, the Com- 
missioner of Civil Service, and the Sec- 
retary of General Services. 


The Council held its first meeting on 
July 8, 1959. In that meeting the major 
problem areas of the Philippine public 
service were explored. The consensus 
was that efficiency is at an ebb and that 
morale is low. 


On the first meeting of the Council, 
a leading metropolitan daily comment- 


ed: “Efficiency and morale in govern- 
ment offices may present a dark pic- 
ture. But the very existence of the 
council on administrative management 
provides a ray of hope. For the first 
time, there is an effort to survey the 
ills of public service for the purpose 
of curing these ills in the most sweep- 
ing and effective way possible. And 
because of the importance of its work, 
the council should not prove to be a 
disappointment.”* 


Secretary of Education Jose E. Ro- 
mero was elected chairman of the Coun- 
cil. Mr. Ruben de Castro of the Man- 
agement Service, Budget Commission, 
has been designated as council secretary. 


Trade Unionism in Government 


The Supreme Court may soon issue 
a ruling to define the boundary be- 
tween governmental and proprietary 
functions of government. Under the 
Industrial Peace Act (popularly called 
“The Magna Carta of Labor”) em- 
ployees of those agencies having gov- 
ernmental functions are denied the 
rights to organize, to demand collective 
bargaining agreements, and to use strike 
as a bargaining weapon. But the same 
law also extends to employees of gov- 
ernment offices performing proprietary 
functions all the rights and privileges 
of workers in private concerns. 


Last week an issue developed around 
this vague proviso when the Govern- 
ment Service Insurance System (GSIS) 
employees proposed to the management 
a lengthy collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Among other things, they de- 
manded official recognition of the GSIS 
Employees Association (GSISEA) and 
GSIS Supervisors Union (GSISSU) as 


* Manila Chronicle, editorial, July 10, 1959. 
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collective bargaining representatives. 
The GSIS management turned down 
these proposals claiming that the Sys- 
tem is performing governmental func- 
tion and declared further that it pre- 
fers to maintain the status quo, i.e., 
without the formality of a collective 
bargaining agreement. 


The issue as to the nature of GSIS 
functions was referred to the Cabinet. 
A Cabinet committee was formed com- 
posed of Executive Secretary Pajo as 
chairman, and Labor Secretary Castano, 
Economic Coordination Administrator 
Cruz, Justice Secretary Barrera, and 
Budget Commissioner Aytona as mem- 
bers. The committee decided that GSIS 
is performing proprietary functions. 


When GSIS Manager Rodolfo Andal 
did not accept the Cabinet decision, 
1,208 members of the two unions staged 
a strike which completely paralyzed the 
operations of the System. The Court of 
Industrial Relations (CIR) was called 
upon to arbitrate and a libel case was 
filed by Captain Andal against the 
GSISEA president. Judge Carmelo Al- 
vendia subsequently issued a writ of in- 
junction against illegal and violent acts 
by the strikers. The unionists interpret- 
ed this to be only an injunction against 
certain acts involved in the strike and 
not against the strike itself. They also 
elevated the issue to the Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court had issued a writ 
of certiorari to Judge Alvendia inhibit- 
ing him from trying the case and ask- 
ing him to elevate the matter to the 
highest judicial organ. Meanwhile, the 
workers had decided to suspend their 
strike on the basis of a return-to-work 
agreement with management. The 
unionists agreed to maintain the status 
quo pending settlement of the dispute 
by the Supreme Court; and the manage- 


ment pledged that strike duration pay 
will be given to the strikers as soon 
as the said decision is handed down. 


PGEA on Retirement Benefits 


The Philippine Government Em- 
ployees Association (PGEA) on July 
18, 1959 took a firm stand against a 
recent policy of the Government Serv- 
ice Insurance System (GSIS) discon- 
tinuing the practice of five-year lump 
sum gratuities to retiring public serv- 
ants. The GSIS decided on this policy 
in response to a Supreme Court ruling 
in Glaviano Bautista v. GSIS declaring 
illegal the deduction of 5% from retire- 
ment gratuities. In previous years the 
practice was to give the retirement ben- 
efits for five years in lump sum, minus 
5%. According to GSIS officials, the 
removal of 5% deduction will consi- 
derably deplete the retirement fund. 


Mr. Jose Manglicmot, President of 
the IPA Student Government and 
PGEA Secretary, appealed for a mo- 
derate position. He argued that PGEA 
should take into account the financial 
capacity of GSIS. Depletion of the GSIS 
retirement fund is caused not only by 
the removal of the 5% deduction but al- 
so by the failure of most government 
agencies to pay the “government share” 
of employee insurance. 


A Philippine Sociology? 


Dr. Charles K. Werriner, a Fulbright 
research fellow who just completed a 
study of Maranaw tribes in the south, 
spoke on “Prospects of a Philippine So- 
ciology” at the July meeting of the 
Philippine Sociological Society. He de- 
veloped his theme within the frame- 
work of a communal-association con- 
tinuum originally suggested by Ferdi- 
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nand Toennies. His thesis was that 
Western sociological concepts and meth- 
ods do not lend themselves to the 
understanding of communal type socie- 
ties like the Philippines. Thus he under- 
scored the need for studies of barrios 
and non-Christian tribes with the view 
to building up an indigenous model for 
the Philippine social structure—a 
“Philippine sociology,” as he called it. 


Werriner, however, expressed his be- 
lief in the universality of truth and 
knowledge. Science should be universal, 
but this universality can only be at- 
tained by indigenous studies, by local- 
ized sciences. As long as localized sci- 
ences are exposed to general discus- 
sion, they will ultimately contribute to 
discovery of universal truth. 


It may be of interest to recall that 
former IPA Visiting Professor, Dr. 
Fred W. Riggs, had expressed a sim- 
ilar reluctance to apply Western con- 
cepts to Philippine social institutions. 
But Riggs also believed that neither 
communal models would do, and he con- 
structed a transitional or prismatic mo- 
del.* The metropolitan areas and even 
a number of pueblos and barrios have 
gone a long way from the communal 
type; and now theoretical necessity for 
an intermediate type is becoming more 
apparent. When confronted with this 
principle, Dr. Werriner said that an 
intermediate model is not possible un- 
less we have thoroughly understood 
communal societies. 


International Congress of 
Local Authorities 


The 14th International Congress of 
Local Authorities, held in West Berlin 


*“A Model for the Study of Philippine 
a Structure,” mimeo., IPA, 1959, pp. 


June 18 to 23, 1959, was the largest 
congress ever organized by the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities. 
More than 1,200 mayors, officials of ci- 
ties and central governments, directors 
of municipal leagues and accompanying 
persons from 34 countries assembled to 
discuss the topic “Social Activities of 
Local Authorities, Particularly Youth 
Programs and Care of the Aged.” 


The general reporter on “Local Serv- 
ices for Young People” was Patrick 
Healy, Jr. Executive Director of the 
American Municipal Association. The 
general reporter on “Care of the Aged” 
was Kurt Heller, Secretary General of 
the Austrian Union of Cities. Copies 
of the printed general reports, with sup- 
porting national reports from some 25 
countries, may be obtained from IULA 
headquarters, 5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, 
Netherlands in English, French or Ger- 
man editions. 


The Congress was also the setting 
for a “Europe Day” which discussed 
the topic “Education for Europe” on 
the basis of recommendations of IULA’s 
standing committee on Education and 
Culture. Mayor Willy Brandt of West 
Berlin presided over a panel discussion 
that included officials and professors 
from France, Belgium, Austria, United 
Kingdom, Netherlands and the Euro- 
pean Community. 


For the first time the Congress in- 
cluded an “Africa-Asia Day.” Twelve 
countries of Asia, Africa and the Mid- 
dle East were represented. The Lord 
Mayor of Bangkok, Dr. Chamnan Yuva- 
purna, member cf the IULA Executive 
Commttee, served as chairman of a 
panel on “Local Government Problems 
in Developing Countries.” Principal 
speakers were Dr. L. P. Khare, Presi- 
dent of All-India Local Authorities, Mr. 
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_Ali Hassan Abdulla, Director of Local 
Government of the Sudan, and Mr. 
Frederick J. Tickner, Deputy Director 
of the UN Office for Public Adminstra- 
tion, on behalf of which IULA is cur- 
rently conducting a comparative study 
of services to local governments by 
central governments and national mu- 
nicipal organizations. 


Invitations were extended to hold 
the next International Congress of Local 
Authorities in 1961 in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
and Washington, D.C. The choice of 
time and place will be made later by 
the Executive Committee. 


Profesor P. J. Oud, retired Burgo- 
master of Rotterdam, was reelected 
President. New members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are: S. Hjars, Denmark, 
Dr. L. P. Khare, India, C.M.J.H. Hus- 
tinx, Netherlands, M. Dermastia, Yu- 
goslavia, and a member from Japan to 
be named. 


The LP.A. 


Director Carlos P. Ramos returned 
from Australia in May 1959. As pre- 
viously reported by this section, the 
IPA chief participated in a 2-month 
executive training course at the Austra- 
lian Administrative Staff College in 
Melbourne. 


Professor R. Stephen Milne recently 
joined the IPA faculty as visiting pro- 
fessor under a grant from the Rocke- 
feler Foundation. Milne replaces Dr. 
Fred W. Riggs who is back to his old 
post at the University of Indiana. Pro- 
fessor Milne was formerly connected 
with the Victoria University of Wel- 
lington. Participants of the Regional 
Conference on Public Administration 
last June 1958 will remember him as 
the lone delegate from New Zealand. 


He wrote a report on that conference 
for the September 1958 issue of the 
New Zealand Journal of Public Admin- 
istration. 


The In-service Training Division of 
IPA is ready to launch the 10th Basic 
Training Officers’ Course. This will take 
place from September 28 to November 
21, 1959. 


Jose Manglicmot was elected pres- 
ident of the IPA student government. 
Other elected officers were Floren- 
cia S. Medina, vice-president for Manila; 
Rosita Lacanilao, vice-president for Di- 
liman; Nelia T. Gonzales, secretary; 
Eva Balagot, treasurer; Benedicto Hor- 
nilla, auditor; and Rogelio Uranza, PRO. 
Also elected were eleven representa- 
tives to the Executive Council: Eufemio 
Dacanay, Doroteo Mojica, Jacinta Yatco- 
Ingles, Aurora Dizon, Magdalena Do- 
rado, Teresita Garcia, Carlita de la 
Cruz, Teresita Franco, Gloria Garcia, 
Tocod Macaraya, and Tomas Bautista. 


The IPA Student Government Offi- 
cers were inducted by President Vicente 
G. Sinco of the University of the Phil- 
ippines. 


Indonesian Observer 


Mr. Moerjono, Head of the Library 
Section of the Ministry of Interior of 
Indonesia recently spent two months in 
the Philippines to observe the opera- 
tions of the IPA Library and the IPA 
Inter-Departmental Reference Service. 
He came under a special program in 
library administration sponsored by the 
U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
straton and the Government of Indo- 
nesia. 


The Indonesian visitor was mainly 
interested in the organization of a pub- 
lic documents program. With financial 
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assistance from Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, IPA is currently undertaking a 
public documents project. Aside from 
his practical work at IPA, Mr. Moer- 
jono also attended the Regional Con- 
ference on Public Libraries in Tarlac. 
He also visited the Scientific Library, 
the Legislative Reference Division of 
the House of Representatives, the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines Main Library 
in Diliman, the Public Documents Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Public Libraries, 
and various university libraries in Ma- 
nila. 


New IPA Book 


Focus on the Barrio, by Dr. Jose V. 
Abueva, will be available in October, 
1959. Following is the Foreword to the 
book, written by Prof. Ferrel Heady, 
University of Michigan. 


The comparative study of politics and 
administration is passing through a per- 
iod of change which holds great prom- 
ise for the future. New analytical and 
methodological approaches offer hope of 
comparisons over a wider range of polit- 
ical systems. Systematic attention is 
finally being given to the nation states 
of the “non-western” world outside of 
the traditional areas of interest in West- 
ern Europe and North America. 


Progress along these paths depends 
upon the production of studies of suffi- 
cient range and depth to provide an 
understanding of political processes in 
a variety of newly independent and eco- 
nomically under-developed non-western 
nations. Such research, in adequate 
volume and with sufficient insight, can 
only be conducted with the help ‘of 
students of government from the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Qualified political scientists in these 
transitional nations are still in short 
supply, and their output is just begin- 
ning to appear. FOCUS ON THE 
BARRIO is a worthy example of the 
kind of study, sophisticated in approach 


and revealing in content, which is badly 
needed. It comes from a young polit- 
ical scientist, trained in the Philippines 
and the United States, who holds a 
responsible position in the Institute of 
Public Administration at the University 
of the Philippines. 


In the span of a few years the In- 
stitute has already established a solid 
reputation as a center of political and 
administrative research. This study is 
only one in a series published by this 
Institute which is providing a compre- 
hensive and realistic description of the 
political system of the Philippines. 


FOCUS ON THE BARRIO is a case 
study of the formulation of the Philip- 
pine community development program 
during the first two years of the Mag- 
saysay administration. It traces in in- 
timate detail the steps that led ulti- 
mately to appointment of the Presiden- 
tial Assistant on Community Develop- 
ment early in 1956. With this specific 
focus of attention, Professor Abueva has 
succeeded in producing a many-faceted 
account of Philippine governmental life. 


From a more restricted administra- 
tive point of view, this monograph is 
an administrative history of the estab- 
lishment of a major governmental pro- 
gram. Such accounts are rare in any 
country, and this is a pioneer effort 
in the Philippines. It shows clearly 
the impact of personality and environ- 
ment on decisions concerning matters 
of administrative organization and pro- 
cedure, and the discrepancies that fre- 
quently occur between plan and ac- 
tuality. 


The complex and intricate inter-rela- 
tionships between “politics” and “ad- 
ministration” are revealed here in a 
way which demonstrates once again the 
unreality of a sharp separation between 
the two. At the same time, some of 
the more unusual aspects of Philippine 
political life, such as charismatic lead- 
ership, shifting party alignments, and 
relatively unorganized interest groups, 
are indirectly revealed as they are relat- 
ed to this issue of public policy. 
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Another value of the study is its 
description of the involvement of tech- 
nical assistance agencies of both the 
United States and the United Nations 
in development of a program of rural 
improvement in the Philippines. Be- 
cause of their ability to provide both 
financial aid and expert advice, these 
organizations played crucial roles in 
program planning and operational deci- 
sion-making as the community develop- 
ment program evolved. 

A fascinating sidelight of this case 
study is the information it contains con- 
cerning the political personality and ad- 
ministrative work habits of President 
Ramon Magsaysay. Before his tragic 
death in an airplane accident during 
the spring of 1957, President Magsay- 
say had revitalized Philippine politics 
and had won wide acclaim both at home 
and abroad as a promising political 
leader. His performance as a chief 
administrator was a reflection of his 
personality and his preference for meth- 
ods of direct action. Unorthodox and 
somewhat unpredictable in administra- 
tive activities, his talents in this area 
have been the subject of considerable 
debate. The behind-the-scenes descrip- 
tion provided here of President Mag- 
saysay’s intimate involvement in com- 
munity development issues offers per- 


tinent data for judging him as an ad- 
ministrative leader. It should be a 
major source of information for future 
evaluations of Magsaysay and of his 
contributions to the Philippine nation. 


Part of the merit of Professor Abue- 
va’s work can be credited to the co- 
operation he received in his research 
efforts from the major participants in 
the community development program. 
By providing access to relevant docu- 
mentary materials, by consenting to be 
interviewed, and by showing a general 
spirit of sympathy toward such research 
effort, they have contributed greatly to 
the value of the resulting study. This 
attitude, which contrasts sharply with 
that shown by public officials in too 
many other countries, augurs well for 
the future of research concerning poli- 
tical and administrative phenomena in 
the Philippines. 


The major credit for what has been 
done with the available record, how- 
ever, belongs to the author. Professor 
Abueva has set a high standard of per- 
ceptive scholarship. Studies such as 
this by him and by his colleagues in 
the Philippines and other transitional 
countries will provide much-needed ad- 
ditions to our still scanty resources in 
comparative administration. 
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1959 Legislation Affecting 


Public Administration 


By Gerarpa S. Liave and 
Aucurto L. CoLLanTeEs 


Library Service 
House of Representatives 





R.A. 2141, April 8, 1959 
Creates the sub-province of Biliran 
in Leyte. 


R.A. 2182, May 4, 1959 

Appropriates the sum of P5 million 
to defray the expenses of the National 
Government in connection with the 
election of elective provincial, city, 
municipal and municipal district offi- 
cials and of the eight senators to be 
held on the second Tuesday of Novem- 
ber, 1959. 


R.A. 2211, May 15, 1959 
Creates a 9-man joint legislative- 
executive commission 


(1) To undertake a comprehensive 
study of the need for additional revenue 
for accelerated national development 
and the sources from which this might 
most equitably be derived; 


(2) To recommend such reforms or 
revisions as may be necessary to im- 
prove revenue collection and adminis- 
tration and to formulate sound tax policy 
and a more efficient tax structure. 


(3) To pass upon all tax measures 
and revenue proposals. 


R.A. 2227, May 22, 1959 
Creates the province of Southern 
Leyte. 


R.A. 2228, May 22, 1959 

Creates the provinces of Lanao del 
Norte and Lanao del Sur by dividing 
the province of Lanao. 


R.A. 2230, May 28, 1959 

Increases the salary of the Auditor 
General from P16,000 to £21,000 per 
annum. 


R.A. 2234, June 12, 1959 
Creates the City of Legazpi. 


R.A. 2253, June 18, 1959 

Creates a Control and Review Divi- 
sion in the General Auditing Office 
charged with the “examination and re- 
view of contracts, transactions and/or 
negotiations involving public funds or 
property proposed to be entered into 
by all agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Government, including government 
owned or controlled corporations in 
order to determine whether they are ir- 
regular, excessive, unnecessary, and ex- 
travagant and so that the same may 
be brought to the attention of the Presi- 
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dent or head of Branch concerned be- 
fore they are perfected or contracted.” 


R.A. 2254, June 18, 1959 


Provides that the General Manager, 
President, Governor, or Administrator 
of a government-owned or controlled 
corporation shall be ex-officio the vice- 
chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Board of Governors, or Board of Ad- 
ministrators, thereof. 


R.A. 2259, June 19, 1959 

Makes elective the offices of Mayor, 
Vice-Mayor and Councilor in chartered 
cities beginning this year. 


R.A. 2260, June 19, 1959 

Known as the Civil Service Act of 
1959. Defines scope and organization 
of the central personnel agency. Pro- 
vides for the qualifications, salaries, 
powers and duties of the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Commissioner of Civil 
Service, amends and revises the laws 
relative to the Philippine Civil Service 
“to provide within the public service 
a progressive system of personnel ad- 
ministration to insure the maintenance 
of an honest, efficient, progressive and 
courteous civil service in the Philip- 
pines.” 

See Documents Section. 


R.A. 2261, June 19, 1959 


Creates a Producer Incentives Board, 
with the Secretary of Commerce and 
Industry as Chairman, to promote eco- 
nomic development by giving incen- 
tives to marginal and sub-marginal in- 
dustries. 


R.A. 2264, June 19, 1959 


Amends the laws governing local 
governments by increasing their auto- 


nomy and reorganizing provincial gov- 
ernments. 
See Documents Section. 


R.A. 2265, June 19, 1959 

Establishes the Virginia Tobacco Ad- 
ministration, another government-owned 
corporation. 


R.A. 2282, June 19, 1959 

Creates a revolving fund called Coco- 
nut Financing Fund by a total amount 
not exceeding P60 million to be used 
by the Development Bank of the Phil- 
ippines to grant loans for financing ca- 
pital requirements of coconut farmers 
and coconut corporations duly regis- 
tered in the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


R.A. 2364, June 20, 1959 
Creates the City of Cotabato. 


R.A. 2370, June 20, 1959 

Grants autonomy to barrios of the 
Philippines. 

Known as the barrio charter. De- 
fines the general powers of the bar- 
rio. Contains provisions on the crea- 
tion of barrios and on the various or- 
ganizations (assembly and barrio coun- 
cil) necessary in carrying out the func- 
tions of government. 


R.A. 2377, June 20, 1959 

Amends CA 444, otherwise known 
as the Eight-Hour Labor Law, by ex- 
cluding managerial employees and out- 
side sales personnel from the scope 
thereof. 


R.A. 2609, July 16, 1959 

Authorizes the Central Bank of the 
Philippines to establish a margin not 
exceeding 40 per cent, over bank’s sell- 
ing rates of foreign exchange. 
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Documents Section 


Republic Act No. 2260 


An Act to Amend and Revise the Laws 
Relative to Philippine Civil Service 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Philippines 
in Congress assembled: 


ArTICLE I.—Introduction 


Section 1. Title of Act.—This Act 
shall be known as the Civil Service 
Act of 1959. 


Sec. 2 General Purpose.—The gen- 
eral purpose of this Act is to insure 
and promote the constitutional man- 
date regarding appointments only ac- 
cording to merit and fitness, and to 
provide within the public service a pro- 
gressive system of personnel adminis- 
tration to insure the maintenance of 
an honest, efficient, progressive and 
courteous civil service in the Philip- 
pines. 


ArtIc.E II.—Scope of the Civil Service 


Sec. 3. Positions Embraced in the 
Civil Service—The Philippine Civil 
Service shall embrace all branches, sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities of the 
Government, including government- 
owned or controlled corporations, and 
appointments therein, except as to those 
which are policy-determining, primarily 
confidential or highly technical in na- 
ture, shall be made only according to 
merit and fitness, to be determined as 


far as practicable by competitive ex- 
amination. Positions included in the 
civil service shall fall into three cate- 
gories; namely, competitive or classified 
service, non-competitive or unclassified 
service and exempt service. The ex- 
empt service does not fall within the 
scope of this law. 


Sec. 4. The Competitive Service — 
The competitive or classified service 
shall include positions for appointment 
to which prior qualification in an ap- 
propriate examination is required. 


Sec. 5. The Non-Competitive Serv- 
ice—The non-competitive or unclassi- 
sified service shall be composed of posi- 
tions expressly declared by law to be 
in the non-competitive or unclassified 
service or those which are policy-deter- 
mining, primarily confidential or high- 
ly technical in nature. 


The following specific officers and em- 
ployees shall be embraced in the non- 
competitive or unclassified service: 


(a) Officers appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Philippines with the con- 
sent of the Commission on Appoint- 
ments, except provincial treasurers and 
assistant chiefs of bureaus and offices, 
and all other inferior officers of the 
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Government whose appointments are 
by law vested in the President alone; 


(b) The secretarial and office staff 
of the President, of the Vice-President, 
of the President of the Senate, of the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and of each member of the Con- 
gress of the Philippines including the 
personnel of all the committees of both 
Houses of the Congress; 


(c) One private secretary and one 
assistant private secretary to each of 
the several Heads of Departments and 
to each of the Justices of the Sup- 
reme Court and the Court of Appeals; 


(d) Officers as may be required and 
chosen by the Congress of the Philip- 
pines in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion; 

(e) Members of the various facul- 
ties and other teaching force of the 
University of the Philippines and other 
government colleges offering courses on 
the collegiate level, including business 
directors and registrars of said institu- 
tions; 

(f) Secretaries of provincial, city and 
municipal boards or councils; 

(g) Unskilled laborers whether em- 
ergency, seasonal or permanent; and 

(h) All supplementary employees in 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of Congress. 


Sec. 6. The Exempt Service—The 
exempt seevice shall consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Elective officers; 

(b) Members of the commissioned 
and enlisted service of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force of the Philippines; and 


(c) Persons employed on a contract 
basis. 


ArtTIicLe III.—Organization 


Sec. 7. Civil Service Commission.— 
There is hereby established a Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the head of which shall 
be known as the Commissioner of Civil 
Service and who shall be responsible 
for the discharge of the duties and 
functions of the Commission. He shall 
be appointed by the President of the 
Philippines with the consent of the 
Commission on Appointments and shall 
hold office for a term of nine years 
and may not be reappointed. The Com- 
missioner may be removed from office 
only for cause and after investigation. 
The Commissioner of Civil Service shall 
have the rank of a Department Sec- 
retary and shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the cabinet. 


There shall be a Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service appointed in 
the same manner as the Commissioner 
who shall assist the Commissioner and 
perform such duties and functions as 
may be assigned to him by the Com- 
missioner and such as may be imposed 
opon him by law. In the absence of 
the Commissioner, he shall act as head 
of the Commission. 


Sec. 8. Regional Offices—The Com- 
missioner of Civil Service may, as the 
public interest may require, establish 
regional offices of the Civil Service 
Commission at Dagupan City, Tugue- 
garao (Cagayan), Naga City, Iloilo City, 
Cebu City, Tacloban City, City of Ca- 
gayan de Oro, Davao City and Zam- 
boanga City, to provide expeditious serv- 
ice to the various branches, subdivi- 
sions and instrumentalities of the gov- 
ernment in the areas to which the re- 
spective Regional Offices are most con- 
veniently accessible. 
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The Heads of such offices shall be 
appointed by the Commissioner and 
shall perform such functions and exer- 
cise such authority as may be specifical- 
ly delegated by the Commissioner. 


The head or chief of each regional 
office shall be provided with the neces- 
sary office personnel who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Civil 
Service in accordance with the Civil 
Service Law and rules. 


Sec. 9. Wage and Position Classifica- 
tion Office—The Wage and Position 
Classification Office shall be responsible 
for the classification of positions in the 
civil service and shall standardize the 
salaries of the group or groups of posi- 
tions so classified: Provided, That the 
range of minimum and maximum sala- 
ries allowable for civil service eligibi- 
lities shall be: 


Eligibilities Minimum Maximum 
First Grade ...... P2,400 No limit 
Second Grade ..__ 1,800 P3,720 
Third Grade ...... 1,440 2,400 
Senior Steno- 

grapher .......... 2,400 No limit 
Junior Steno- 

grapher .......... 1,800 3,720 
Senior Typist . 1,920 3,720 
Junior Typist . 1,560 2,400 


It shall be transferred to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as an integral agency 
of the Civil Service system by execu- 
tive order of the President upon the 
iull implementation of the classification 
and pay plans. 


Sec. 10. Line Departments.—The De- 
partment Head is responsible for per- 
sonnel administration in his Department 
and with the assistance of the person- 
nel officer of the Department shall take 
all personnel actions in accordance with 


the Civil Service Law and with the 
rules, standards, guidelines and regula- 
tions set by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 11. Civil Service Board of Ap- 
peals.—There shall be a Civil Service 
Board of Appeals composed of a Chair- 
man and two members to be appointed 
by the President of the Philippines with 
the consent of the Commission on Ap- 
pointments who shall be full-time offi- 
cials, and who shall hold office during 
good behaviour unless sooner relieved 
for cause by the President. The Chair- 
man and members of the Board shall 
have the same qualifications as Justices 
of the Court of Appeals. 


The Chairman shall receive an an- 
nual compensation of twelve thousand 
pesos and the other members shall each 
be paid at a compensation of ten thou- 
sand pesos per annum. 


Hearings of the Board shall be open 
to the public; and no meeting or hear- 
ings of the Board shall be held unless at 
least two of the members of the Board 
are present. The Board shall keep re- 
cords and minutes of its business and of- 
ficial actions, and such records and min- 
utes shall be public records open to pub- 
lic inspection, subject to such rules as to 
hours and conditions of inspection as 
the Board may establish. 


Sec. 12. Council of Personnel Of- 
ficers.—There is hereby created a Coun- 
cil of Personnel Officers to be composed 
of chief personnel officers of the dif- 
ferent executive departments and of 
agencies with the category of depart- 
ment that the Commissioner of Civil 
Service shall select for membership. 
Except for its Executive Officer who 
shall be designated by the Commission- 
er from among the appropriate officials 
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in the Civil Service Commission, the 
Council is authorized to elect such other 
officers from among its members and 
to fix its own rules of procedure con- 
cerning attendance at meetings, approv- 
al of policy declarations, and other busi- 
ness matters. Provisions for necessary 
facilities and clerical assistance for the 
Council shall be made in the annual 
budget of the Commission. 


The Council shall have the follow- 
ing functions: 


(a) Upon request of the Head of 
Department or the Commissioner to 
offer advice in developing constructive 
policies, standards, procedures, and pro- 
grams as well as on other matters re- 
lating to the improvement of personnel 
methods and to the solution of person- 
nel problems confronting the various 
departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment; 


(b) To promote among the depart- 
ments and agencies, through study and 
discussion, uniform and consistent in- 
terpretation and application of person- 
nel policies; and 

(c) To serve as a clearing house of 
information and to stimulate the use 
of methods of personnel management 
that will contribute most to good gov- 
ernment. 


Sec. 13. Examining Committees, Spe- 
cial Examiners and Special Investigat- 
ors.—Subject to approval by the proper 
Head of Department, the Commissioner 
of Civil Service may select suitable 
persons in the government service to 
act as members of examining commit- 
tees, special examiners or special in- 
vestigators. Such persons shall be de- 
signated examiners or investigators of 
the Commission and shall perform such 
duties as the Commissioner may require 


in connection with examinations, ap- 
pointments, promotions and investiga- 
tions; and in the performance of such 
duties they shall be under his exclu- 
sive control. Examining committees, 
special examiners or special investigat- 
ors so appointed may be allowed addi- 
tional compensation for their service, 
to be paid out of the funds of the Com- 
mission, at a rate to be determined by 
the Commissioner. 


ArticLte IV.—Qualifications, Salaries, 
Powers and Duties 


Sec. 14. Qualifications of Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner.—To 
be eligible for appointment as Commis- 
sioner or Deputy Commissioner of Civil 
Service, a person should be a citizen 
of the Philippines, at least thirty-five 
years of age, sufficiently familiar with 
the principles and methods of person- 
nel administration and known to be 
in sympathy with the merit system and 
should have at least five years of re- 
sponsible and progressive experience as 
an executive: Provided, That nothing 
in this law shall affect the tenures of 
office of the incumbent Commissioner 
or Deputy Commissioner of Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Sec. 15. Salaries of Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner.—The annual 
salary of the Commissioner shall not 
be less than twelve thousand pesos and 
the salary of the Deputy Commissioner 
shall not be less than ten thousand 
pesos. 

Sec. 16. Powers and Duties of the 
Commissioner of Civil Service.—It shall 
be among the powers and duties of the 
Commissioner of Civil Service-—— 

(a) To assist and advise the Presi- 
dent on all matters involving personnel 
management in the government service; 
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(b) To enforce, execute and carry 
out the constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions on the merit system; 


(c) To supervise the preparation and 
rating and have control of all civil serv- 
ice examinations in the Philippines; to 
foster and develop constructive poli- 
cies, standards, procedures and pro- 
grams and give the agencies advice and 
assistance in improving their personnel 
programs; 


(d) To make annual report to the 
President and Congress, showing the 
important personnel management activi- 
ties during the year and making such 
recommendations as may more effec- 
tively accomplish the purpose of this 
law; 


(e) With the approval by the Pres- 
ident, to prescribe, amend and enforce 
suitable rules and regulations for carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of this 
Civil Service Law, and the rules pre- 
scribed pursuant to the provisions of 
this law shall become effective thirty 
days after publication in the Official 
Gazette; 


(f) To make investigations and spe- 
cial reports upon all matters relating 
to the enforcement of the Civil Serv- 
ice Law and rules; to inspect and audit 
the agencies’ personnel work programs 
to determine compliance with the Civ- 
il Service Law, rules, standards and 
other requirements; and to take cor- 
rective measures when unsatisfactory 
situations are found; 


(g) To issue subpoena and subpoena 
duces tecum requiring the appearance 
of witnesses and the production of books 
and papers pertinent to the investiga- 
tion and inquiries thereby authorized, 
and to examine them and such books 
and papers as it shall need in relation 


to any matter it is required to investi- 
gate; 

(h) To have exclusive jurisdiction 
over the approval under the Civil Serv- 
ice Law and rules of all appoin‘ments 
including promotions to positions in the 
competitive service; 

(i) Except as otherwise provided by 
law, to have final authority to pass 
upon the removal, separation and sus- 
pension of all permanent officers and 
employees in the competitive or clas- 
sified service and upon all matters re- 
lating to the conduct, discipline, and 
efficiency of such officers and employees; 
and to prescribe standards, guidelines 
and regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of discipline; 

(j) To hear and determine appeals 
instituted by any person believing him- 
self aggrieved by an action or deter- 
mination of any appointing authority 
contrary to the provisions of the Civil 
Service Law and rules, and to provide 
rules and regulations governing such 
appeals, and he may make such in- 
vestigations or inquiries into the facts 
relating to the action or determination 
appealed from as may be deemed ad- 
visable and may affirm, review, or mo- 
dify such action or determination, and 
the decision of the Commissioner shall 
be final; and 

(k) To perform other functions that 
properly belong to a central personnel 
agency. 

Sec. 17. Powers and Duties of the 
Regional Directors—The Regional Di- 
rector shall be the immediate represen- 
tative of the Commissioner of Civil Serv- 
ice and, subject to the exclusive con- 
trol and supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, shall perform within the terri- 
torial limits of his region such duties 
as the Commissioner may assign or re- 
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quire in connection with examinations, 
appointments, promotions, investiga- 
tions, and the enforcement of the Civil 
Service Law, rules and regulations. 


Sec. 18. Powers and Duties of the 
Civil Service Board of Appeals—The 
Civil Service Board of Appeals shall 
have the following powers and duties: 

(a) Adopt such rules and regula- 
tions as it may deem proper and con- 
venient for the conduct of cases brought 
before it and may utilize the services 
of such employees of the Civil Service 
Commission as it may require; and 

(b) Hear and decide all administra- 
tive cases brought before it on appeal 
from the decision of the Commissioner 
of Civil Service: Provided, That the 
said Board shall decide all appeals 
within a period of ninety days after 
the same have been submitted for deci- 


sion and its decision in such cases shall 
be final. 


Sec. 19. Duties of Public Officers.— 
It shall be the duty of all public offi- 
cers of the Republic of the Philippines 
to comply with and to aid in all ways 
in carrying into effect the provisions 
of this law and the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder. 


ArTICLE V.—Delegation of Authority 


Sec. 20. Delegation in the Civil 
Service Commission and to the Agen- 
cies—The Commissioner may, at his 
discretion and in the interest of the 
public service, delegate to Chiefs of 
Divisions or other heads of primary 
units in the Civil Service Commission, 
or to the Heads of Departments and 
agencies of the National Government, 
provinces, chartered cities, municipali- 
ties and other instrumentalities of the 
Republic authority to act on personnel 
matters and to enforce the provisions 


of this law in accordance with stand- 
ards, guidelines and regulations set by 
the Commissioner: Provided, however, 
That the provincial treasurers of prov- 
inces are hereby deputized as deputies 
of the Commissioner of Civil Service 
for the purpose of attesting, in accord- 
ance with Civil Service law and rules, 
appointments made by provincial gov- 
ernors and municipal mayors, and city 
treasurers of chartered cities are hereby 
deputized as deputies of the Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service for the purpose 
of attesting, in accordance with the said 
law and rules, appointments made by 
city mayors. Appointments by provin- 
cial governors, city mayors and muni- 
cipal mayors shall become effective upon 
issuance of such appointments and upon 
attestation by the provincial treasurer 
in the case of appointments made by 
provincial governors and municipal ma- 
yors and by the city treasurer in the 
case of appointments made by city ma- 
yors. Appointees of provincial gov- 
ernors and municipal mayors shall be 
entitled to collect the rate of compensa- 
tion fixed for these appointments once 
said appointments have been attested 
to by the provincial treasurer in his 
capacity as representative of the Com- 
missioner of Civil Service. Appointees 
of city mayors shall likewise be en- 
titled to collect the rate of compensa- 
tion fixed for these appointments once 
said appointments have been attested 
to by the city treasurer in his capacity 
as representative of the Commissioner 
of Civil Service in the city. All ap- 
pointments made by the provincial gov- 
ernors, municipal mayors and city ma- 
yors shall, after being attested to by 
the respective provincial treasurer or 
city treasurer, be forwarded within ten 
days to the Commissioner of Civil Serv- 
ice for review pursuant to Civil Serv- 
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ice law and rules. If, within one hun- 
dred eighty days after receipt of said 
appointments, the Commissioner of Civ- 
il Service shall not have made any 
correction or revision, then such ap- 
pointments shall be deemed to have 
been properly made: Provided, further- 
more, That the authority herein granted 
to provincial and city treasurers shall 
automatically cease upon the establish- 
ment of regional offices which comprise 
their respective provinces and/or cities. 


Periodic review of actions in the dis-’ 


charge of delegated authority shall be 
made by the Commissioner to insure 
compliance with standards or regula- 
tions, and the findings and recommenda- 
tion shall be embodied in an annual 
report which should contain an ade- 
quate evaluation of the progress and 
problems encountered in the conduct 
of the merit system in the various serv- 
ices and instrumentalities. 


Sec. 21. Personnel Officers.—Each 
department of the National Govern- 
ment and whenever necessary each 
agency or office and each province and 
chartered city shall have a personnel 
office headed by a personnel officer 
who, subject to the authority of the 
head of the organization concerned, 
shall be responsible for personnel man- 
agement and maintenance of effective 
liaison with the Commission. 


ArTICLE VI.—Personnel Policies 
and Standards 


Sec. 22. Position Classification and 
Pay.—lIt is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Government to provide 
equal pay for equal work and to base 
differences in pay upon differences in 
duties, responsibilities, and qualifications 
requirement of the work. Due regard 
shall be given to appropriate increases 


in pay for seniority, longevity, effi- 
ciency of service, and the just demands 
of a family living wage. 


Sec. 23. Recruitment and Selection 
of Employees.—Opportunity for govern- 
ment employment shall be open to all 
qualified citizens and positive efforts 
shall be exerted to attract the best 
qualified to enter the service. 


Employees shall be selected on the 
basis of their fitness to perform the 
duties and assume the responsibilities 
of the positions whether in the competi- 
tive or classified or in the non-competi- 
tive or unclassified service. 


Whenever a vacancy occurs in any 
competitive or classified position in the 
government or in any government- 
owned or controlled corporation or en- 
tity, the officer or employee next in 
rank who is competent and qualified 
to hold the position and who possesses 
an appropriate civil service eligibility 
shall be promoted thereto: Provided, 
That should there be two or more per- 
sons under equal circumstances, senior- 
ity shall be given preference: And, pro- 
vided, however, That should there be 
any special reason or reasons why such 
officer or employee should not be pro- 
moted, such special reason or reasons 
shall be stated in writing by the ap- 
pointing official and the officer or em- 
ployee concerned shall be informed 
thereof and be given an opportunity 
to be heard by the Commissioner of 
Civil Service, whose decision in such 
case shall be final. If the vacancy is 


not filled by the promotion as provided 
herein, then the same shall be filled by 
transfer of present employees in the 
government service, by reinstatement, 
by reemployment of persons separated 
through reduction in force, or by certi- 
fication from appropriate registers of 
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eligibles in accordance with rules pro- 
mulgated in pursuance of this Act. 
Qualification in an appropriate ex- 
amination shall be required for appoint- 
ment to positions in the competitive 
or classified service in accordance with 
the civil service rules, except as other- 
wise provided for in this Act: Provided, 
That whenever there is a civil service 
eligible available for appointment, no 
person who is not such an eligible shall 
be appointed even in a temporary capa- 
city to any vacant position in the com- 
petitive or classified service in the gov- 
ernment or in any government-owned 
or controlled corporation: Provided, 
further, That non-eligible employees 
who, upon the approval of this Act, 
have rendered five years or more of 
continuous and satisfactory service in 
classified positions and who meet the 
other qualifications for appointment to 
their positions, shall, within one year 
from the approval of this Act, be given 
qualifying examinations in which their 
length of satisfactory service shall be 
accorded preferred consideration: Pro- 
vided, further, That those who fail in 
those examinations as well as those 
who fail or refuse to take the examina- 
tions when offered shall be replaced by 
eligibles: And provided, finally, That 
for the period of ten years from the 
approval of this Act and in line with 
the policy of Congress to accelerate 
the integration of the cultural minori- 
ties, whenever the appointment of per- 
sons belonging to said cultural minori- 
ties is called for in the interest of the 
service as determined by the appoint- 
ing authority, with the concurrence of 
the Commissioner of Civil Service, the 
examination requirements provided in 
this Act, when not practicable, may be 
dispensed with in appointments within 
their respective provinces if such per- 


sons meet the. educational and other 
qualifications required for the office or 
employment. For appointment to posi- 
tions in the non-competitive or unclas- 
sified service, qualification in an appro- 
priate examination may be required if 
the appointing official so directs. 


The results of any particular civil 
service examination shall be released 
simultaneously. The names of the com- 
petitors who attain the required passing 
grades in an examination shall be en- 
tered in a register of eligibles in the 
order of their average ratings. 


Secc. 24. Personnel Actions and Em- 
ployment Status.——Whenever used with 
reference to this Act, any action de- 
noting the movement and progress of 
personnel in the civil service shall be 
known as a personnel aciion. Such an 
action shall include appointment, pro- 
motion, transfer, demotion, separation 
and reinstatement. 

(a) Appointment in the Civil Serv- 
ice—Appointment in the civil service 
shall be either permanent, provisional 
or temporary. 

(b) Permanent Appointment.—A 
permanent appointment shall be issued 
to a person who has met all the re- 
quirements of the position to which he 
seeks appointment in accordance wiih 
the provisions of this Act and the rules 
and standards promulgated in pursuance 
thereto. All such persons must serve 
a probationary period of six months 
following their original appointment 
and shall undergo a thorough charac- 
ter investigation in order to acquire 
permanent civil service status. A pro- 
bationer may be dropped from the serv- 
ice for unsatisfactory conduct or want 
of capacity and time before the expira- 
tion of the probationary period: Pro- 
vided, That such action is appealable 
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to the Commissioner of Civil Service 
under section sixteen, paragraph (j) 
of this Act. 


(c) Provisional Appointment.— A 
provisional appointment may be issued 
upon the prior authorization of the Com- 
missioner in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act and the rules and 
standards promulgated in pursuance 
thereto to a person who has not quali- 
fied in an appropriate examination but 
who otherwise meets the requirements 
for appointment to a regular position 
in the competitive service, whenever a 
vacancy occurs and the filing thereof 
is necessary in the interest of the serv- 
ice and there is no appropriate register 
of eligibles at the time of appointment. 

(d) Temporary Appointment.—A 
person may receive a temporary ap- 
pointment to a position needed only for 
a limited period not exceeding six 
months, provided that preference in fill- 
ing such position be given to persons 
on appropriate eligible lists. 

(e) Other Personnel Actions.—Pro- 
motion, transfers, demotion, separation 
and/or reinstatement of employees in 
the service shall be reported to the 
Ccmmission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act and the rules pro- 
mulgated pursuant thereto. 


(f) Limitation on Employment of 
Persons in the Non-Competitive or Un- 
classified Service—No person appoint- 
ed to a position in the non-competitive 
or unclassified service shall perform the 
duties properly belonging to any posi- 
tion in the competitive service. 

(g) Reduction in Force-—Whenever 
it becomes necessary because of lack of 
work or funds or due to a necessary 
change in the scope or nature of an 
agency’s program, or whenever it is 
advisable in the interest of economy 


to reduce the staff of any department, 
office, bureau, or agency, those in the 
same group or class of position in one 
or more bureaus or offices within the 
particular Department wherein the re- 
duction is to be effected, shall be rea- 
sonably compared in terms of relative 
fitness, efficiency and length of service, 
and those found to be the least quali- 
fied for the remaining positions shall 
be laid off. The Commissioner of Civil 
Service shall promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection. 


Sec. 25. Career and Employee Deve- 
lopment.—The development and main- 
tenance of a high level of employee 
performance is a primary concern of 
the Government. It shall be the policy 
of the Government that a continuing 
program of employee training, super- 
visory, career and executive develop- 
ment be established under the leader- 
ship of the Civil Service Commission 
for all government personnel at all 


levels. 


Each department, bureau, office or 
agency shall have an appropriate train- 
ing staff and shall establish its own 
in-service training program in accord- 
ance with standards laid down by the 
Commission. 

The Commission may request tech- 
nical assistance from the Budget Com- 
mission, the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration and other professional and 
technical organizations in connection 
with the promotion of government 
training programs. 


To help insure the availability of 
a pool of trained administrators in the 
executive and senior levels, and to fur- 
ther improve the competence and per- 
formance of executives in the different 
branches, subdivisions and instrument- 
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alities of the Philippine Government, 
the Institute of Public Administration 
of the University of the Philippines wiih 
the cooperation of the Budget Commis- 
sion, the Civil Service Commission and 
the National Economic Council shall or- 
ganize and carry out a continuing pro- 
gram of executive development. 


Sec. 26. Performance Rating Sys- 
tem.—There shall be established a per- 
formance rating system, which shall be 
administered in accordance with rules, 
regulations and standards established 
by the Civil Service Commission for 
all officers and employees in both the 
competitive and non-competitive serv- 
ice. Such performance rating system 
shall be administered in such manner 
as to continually foster the improve- 
ment of individual employee efficiency. 


Each department, bureau, office, or 
agency may, after consultation with and 
approval by the Commission establish 
and use one or more performance rat- 
ing plans appropriate to the various 
groups of positions in the department, 
bureau, office or agency concerned. No 
performance rating shall be given or 
used as a basis for any personnel ac- 
tion except under a performance rating 
plan and on the forms and in accord- 
ance with standards and procedures 
approved by the Commission: Provided, 
That each employee shall be informed 
periodically by his supervisor about his 
efficiency rating. 


Sec. 27. Employee Suggestions and 
Incentive Award System.—tThere shall 
be established by the Civil Service 
Commission a government-wide “Em- 
ployee Suggestions and Incentive Award 
System” which shall be administered 
under such rules, regulations and stand- 
ards as may be promulgated by the 
Commission. The Commission shall re- 


port annually the results of the program 
together with recommendations to the 
President and to Congress. 


In accordance with rules, regulations 
and standards to be promulgated by the 
Commission, the President of the Phil- 
ippines or the Head of each Depart- 
ment is authorized to pay cash awards 
and to incur whatever necessary ex- 
penses are involved in the honorary 
recognition of subordinate officers and 
employees of the Government who by 
their suggestions, inventions, superior 
accomplishments and other personal ef- 
forts contribute to the efficiency, eco- 
nomy or other improvement of the Gov- 
ernment operations, or. who perform 
such extraordinary acts or services in 
the public interests in connection with 
or related to their official employment. 


The Commission shall prescribe the 
standards and the appropriate schedule 
of monetary or other awards under this 
system, provided that each monetary 
awards shall not exceed one thousand 
pesos, to be paid out of the savings 
of the Department concerned. 


Sec. 28. Employee Relations and 
Services.— (a) Employee-Employer Re- 
lations.—Every head of department, bu- 
reau, office or agency shall take pro- 
per steps toward the creation of an 
atmosphere conducive to good employee- 
supervisor relations and the improve- 
ment of employee morale. For this 
purpose, the head of each department, 
bureau, office or agency shall make pro- 
visions for employees’ health, welfare, 
counseling, recreation and similar serv- 
ices. 


(b) Complaints and Grievances.— 
Employees shall have the right to pres- 
ent their complaints and/or grievances 
to the management and have them ad- 
judicated as expeditiously as possible 
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in the best interest of the agency, the 
Government as a whole and the em- 
ployee concerned. Such complaints and/ 
or grievances shall be resolved at the 
lowest possible echelon in the depart- 
ment, bureau, office or agency, as the 
case may be, and the employee shall 
have the right to appeal such deci- 
sion to higher authorities. 


Each department, bureau, office or 
agency shall promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations governing expeditious, fair and 
equitable adjustment of employees’ 
complaints and/or grievances in accord- 
ance with the policies enunciated in 
this Act. 


(c) Limitation on the Right to 
Strike—The terms and conditions of 
employment in the Government, includ- 
ing any political subdivision or instru- 
mentality thereof, are governed by law 
and it is declared to be the policy of 
the Government that the employees 
therein shall not strike for the purpose 
of securing changes in their terms and 
conditions of employment. Such em- 
ployees, however, may belong to any 
labor organization which does not im- 
pose the obligation to strike or to join 
strikes: Provided, That this section shall 
apply only to employees employed in 
governmental functions and not to those 
employed in proprietary functions of 
the Government including, but not lim- 
ited to, governmental corporations. 


Sec. 29. Political Activity.—Officers 
and employees in the civil service, whe- 
ther in the competitive or classified, or 
non-competitive or unclassified service, 
shall not engage directly or indirectly 
in partisan political activities or take 
part in any election except to vote. 
Nothing herein provided shall be un- 
derstood to prevent any officer or em- 
ployee from expressing his views on 


current political problems or issues, or 
from mentioning the names of candi- 
dates for public office whom he sup- 
ports. 


Sec. 30. Nepotism.—(a) All appoint- 
ments in the National, provincial, city 
and municipal governments or in any 
branch or instrumentality thereof, in- 
cluding government-owned or controlled 
corporations, whether in the competi- 
tive or non-competitive service, made in 
favor of a relative of the appointing 
or recommending authority, or of the 
chief of the bureau or office, or of the 
persons exercising immediate supervi- 
sion over him, are hereby prohibited. 


As used in this section, the word 
“relative” and members of the family 
referred to are those related within 
the third degree either of consanguin- 
ity or affinity. 

(b) The following are exempted from 
the operation of the rules on nepotism: 
(1) persons employed in a confidential 
capacity, (2) teachers, (3) physicians, 
and (4) members of the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines: Provided, however, 
That in each particular instance full 
report of such appointment shall be 
made to the Commissioner of Civil 
Service. 

The restriction mentioned in sub- 
section (a) shall not be applicable to 
the case of a member of any family 
who, after his or her appointment to 
any position in an office or bureau, 
contracts marriage with someone in the 
same office or bureau, in which event 
the employment or retention therein 
of both husband and wife may be al- 
lowed. 


(c) In order to give immediate effect 
to these rules, cases of previous ap- 
pointments which are in contravention 
hereof shall be corrected by transfer, 
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and pending such transfer, no promo- 
tion or salary increase shall be allowed 
in favor of the relative or relatives who 
were appointed in violation of these 
provisions. 


Sec. 31. Dual Compensation.—No of- 
ficer or employee in the Civil Service 
shall receive additional or double com- 
pensation unless specifically authorized 
by law. 


ARTICLE VII.—Discipline 


Sec. 32. Disciplinary Action.—No of- 
ficer or employee in the civil service 
shall be removed or suspended except 
for cause as provided by law and after 
due process: Provided, That a transfer 
from one position to another without 
reduction in rank or salary shall not 
be considered disciplinary when made 
in the interest of public service: Pro- 
vided, further, That no complaint against 
a civil service offical or employee shall 
be given due course unless the same is 
in writing and subscribed and sworn 
to by the complainant: And provided, 
finally, That the respondent shall be en- 
titled to a formal investigation if he so 
elects, in which case he shall have the 
right to appear and defend himself at 
said investigation in person or by coun- 
sel, to confront and cross-examine wit- 
nesses against him, and to have the at- 
tendance of witnesses and production 
of documents in his favor by compul- 
sory process of subpoena or subpoena 
duces tecum. 

Sec. 33 Administrative Jurisdiction 
jor Disciplining Officers and Employzes. 
—The Commisisoner may, for dishon- 
esty, oppression, misconduct, neglect of 
duty, conviction of a crime involving 
moral turpitude, notoriously disgrace- 
ful cr immoral conduct, improper or 
unauthorized solicitation of contribu- 
tions from subordinate employees and 


by teachers or school officials from 
school children, violation of the exist- 
ing Civil Service law and rules or of 
reasonable office regulations, or in the 
interest of the service, remove any sub- 
ordinate officer or employee from the 
service, demote him in rank, suspend 
him for not more than one year with- 
cut pay or fine him in an amount not 
exceeding six months’ salary. 


In meting out punishment, like pen- 
alties shall be imposed for like offenses 
and only one penalty shall be imposed 
in each case. 


Sec. 34. Preventive Suspension.— 
The President of the Philippines may 
suspend any chief or assistant chief of 
a bureau or office and in the absence 
of special provision, any other officer 
appointed by him, pending an investiga- 
tion of the charges against such officer 
or pending an investigation of his bu- 
reau or office. With the approval of 
the proper Head of Department, the 
chief of a bureau or office may like- 
wise preventively suspend any subor- 
dinate officer or employee in his bu- 
reau or under his authority pending 
an investigation, if the charge against 
such officer or employee involves dis- 
honesty, oppression or grave miscon- 
duct, or neglect in the performance of 
duty, or if there are strong reasons 
to believe that the respondent is guilty 
of charges and would warrant his re- 
moval from the service. 


Sec. 35. Lifting of Preventive Sus- 
pension Pending Administrative Inves- 
tigation.—-When the administrative case 
against the officer or employee under 
preventive suspension is not finally de- 
cided by the Commissioner of Civil 
Service within the pericd of sixty (60) 
days after the date of suspension of 
the respondent, the respondent shall be 
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reinstated in the service. If the res- 
pondent officer or employee is exonerat- 
ed, he shall be restored to his position 
with full pay for the period of suspen- 
sion. 


Sec. 36. Prescriptive Period for Ap- 
peals—The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service rendered in an 
administrative case involving discipline 
of subordinate officers and employees 
may be appealed by the respondent to 
the Civil Service Board of Appeals 
within thirty (30) days after receipt 
by him of the decision. 


No petition for reconsideration of 
the decision rendered by the Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service will be enter- 
tained if not filed within the period 
for appeal as provided in this section: 
Provided, That only one petition for 
reconsideration shall be entertained: 
And provided, further, That the filing 
of a petition for reconsideration shall 
suspend the running of the period for 
appeal. 


The Commissioner shall be informed 
by the office of the respondent of the 
dates mentioned in this provision. 


Sec. 37. Removal of Administrative 
Penalties or Disabilities—The Presi- 
dent of the Philippines may, in meri- 
torious cases and upon recommendation 
of the Civil Service Board of Appeals, 
commute or remove administrative pen- 
alties or disabilities imposed upon offi- 
cers or employees in disciplinary cases, 
subject to such terms and conditions as 
he may impose in the interest of the 
service. 


ARTICLE VIII.— Miscellaneous Provisions 


Sec. 38. Examination Fees.—The 


Commissioner of Civil Service in his 
discretion may prescribe an equitable 


schedule of fees for admission to civil 
service examinations, not exceeding 
two pesos for each candidate. Appli- 
cants whose applications have been dis- 
approved shall be entitled to the refund 
of the examination fees paid by them. 
The funds collected from the examina- 
tion fees shall constitute a special fund 
of the Civil Service Commission and 
shall be used exclusively for the ex- 
penses of the Commission. 


Sec. 39. Appropriations for the Re- 
gional Offices.—There is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any funds in the Na- 
tional Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of two hundred fifty 
thousand pesos to finance the salaries, 
maintenance and other operating ex- 
penses of the regional offices and for 
the salaries of certain positions pro- 
vided under this Act for the fiscal year 
nineteen hundred and sixty. There- 
after, the needed sum shall be included 
in the General Appropriation Act. 


Sec. 40. Waiver of Rights—No pub- 
lic officer or employee acting for a 
public officer shall be permitted to re- 
quire an applicant for employment or 
any employee to sign any paper or 
document whereby such applicant for 
employment waives any right or rights 
accruing to him under this law. 


Sec. 41. Authority of Officers to Ad- 
minister Oaths and Take Testimony.— 
Officers, attorneys and examiners of the 
Commission may administer such oaths 
as may be necessary in the transac- 
tion of official business and the Com- 
missioner of Civil Service or other per- 
sons conducting any authorized inves- 
tigations may administer oaths and take 
testimony in connection therewith: Pro- 
vided, That all employees not herein 
above-mentioned who are authorized by 
the Commissioner to administer oaths 
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shall have such authorization in writ- 
ing. 

Sec. 42. Liability of Disbursing Of- 
ficers—Except as may otherwise be 
provided, it shall be unlawful for a 
treasurer, or other fiscal officer to draw, 
retain from the salary due an officer 
or employee any amount for contribu- 
tion or payment of obligations other 
than those due the government or its 
instrumentalities, sign or issue, or au- 
thorize the drawing, signing or issuing 
of any warrant, check or voucher for 
the payment of any salary or compensa- 
tion to any officer, or other persons 
except temporary laborers, unless pro- 
per certification is made by the Com- 
missioner of Civil Service or his duly 
authorized representative that the ap- 
pointment or employment of such officer 
or employee has been approved as pro- 
vided by the Civil Service Law and 
rules and the official making such pay- 
ment shall be personally liable for any 
salaries or wages paid to any person 
whose appointment has not been duly 
approved, without prejudice to his ad- 
ministrative or criminal liability. 

Sec. 43. Liability of Appointing Au- 
thority—No person employed in the 
civil service in violation of the Civil 
Service Law and rules shall be en- 
titled to receive pay from the Govern- 
ment; but the appointing authority 
responsible for such unlawful employ- 
ment shall be personally liable for the 
pay that would have accrued had the 
employment been lawful, and the dis- 
bursing official shall make payment to 
the employee of such amount from the 
salary of the officers so liable. 


Sec. 44. Penal Provisions —Whoever 
makes any appointment or employs any 


person in violation of any provision of 
this Act, or the rules made thereunder, 
or whoever violates, refuses or neglects 
to comply with any of such provisions 
or rules, shall upon conviction be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand pesos or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both such fine 
and imprisonment in the discretion of 
the court. 


Sec. 45. Repealing Clause——The fol- 
lowing are hereby repealed: Sections 
six hundred fifty-nine to six hundred 
sixty-two, six hundred sixty-four to six 
hundred sixty-five, six hundred sixty- 
eight to six hundred seventy-four, six 
hundred eighty, six hundred eighty- 
two, six hundred ninety, six hundred 
ninety-four to six hundred ninety-six 
of the Revised Administrative Code, 
as amended; Commonwealth Act Num- 
bered Five hundred ninety-eight; and 
such other laws or part of laws, execu- 
tive orders, administrative orders, cir- 
culars and memoranda inconsistent with 
this Act. 


Sec. 46. Separability of Provisions.— 
If any part, section or provision of this 
Act shall be held invalid or unconstitu- 
tional, no other part, section or provi- 
sion thereof shall be affected thereby. 


Sec. 47. Effective Date and Saving 
Clause.—This Act shall take effect upon 
its approval: Provided, however, That 
except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, rights or privileges vested or ac- 
quired under the provisions of the old 
Civil Service Law, rules and regula- 
tions prior to the effectivity of this Act 
shall remain in force and effect. 


Approved, June 19, 1959. 











Republic Act No. 2264 


An Act Amending the Laws Governing Local 
Governments by Increasing their Autonomy 
and Reorganizing Provincial Governments 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Philippines 
in Congress assembled: 


Section 1. Provincial, city, muni- 
cipal and regularly organized munici- 
pal district budgets——Any provision of 
existing law to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and provided that a provin- 
cial, municipal, regularly organized 
municipal district or city budget ap- 
propriates an aggregate amount not ex- 
ceeding the estimated tax receipts and/ 
or income for the ensuing year, certified 
collectible by the Provincial Treasurer 
in the case of provinces, municipali- 
ties and regularly organized municipal 
districts, and by the City Treasurer in 
the case of cities: And provided, That 
provisions have been made for the sta- 
tutory and/or current contractual ob- 
ligations of the province, city, munici- 
pality or regularly organized munici- 
pal district: And provided, That no of- 
ficial or employee shall receive a salary 
higher than the maximum salary pro- 
vided by subsisting salary laws and 
executive orders, the provincial budget 
shall be in full force and effect on the 
date therein fixed for its effectivity by 
the Provincial Board, the city budget 
shall be in full force and effect on the 
date therein fixed for its effectivity by 
the Municipal Board or City Council 
of the city with the approval of the 
City Mayor, and the municipal and 
regularly organized municipal district 


budget shall be in full force and effect 
on the date therein fixed for its effec- 
tivity by the municipal council of the 
municipality or municipal district with 
the approval of the municipal mayor. 


If the provincial board, municipal 
board or city council of the city, or 
municipal council of the municipality 
or regularly organized municipal dis- 
trict shall fail to enact a budget before 
the beginning of the ensuing fiscal year, 
the budget for the preceding fiscal year 
shall be deemed re-enacted. Changes 
in the budget may be effected by sup- 
plemental budgets prepared and adopt- 
ed in the same manner as the annual 
budget. 

Copies of the provincial and city 
budgets shall be furnished the Secret- 
ary of Finance within ten days from 
their approval, who shall have the 
power to review such budgets in or- 
der to see to it that the above provi- 
sions and conditions are complied with. 
If within ninety days after submission 
to the Secretary of Finance, the sec- 
retary takes no action, the said budget 
shall be deemed to have complied with 
the above provisions. If within ninety 
days after submission to him of the 
budget and upon examination thereof 
the Secretary of Finance shall deter- 
mine that the provisions of the Salary 
Laws and Executive Orders have been 
violated, he shall advise in writing the 
Provincial Treasurer or City Treasurer, 
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as the case may be. Following re- 
ceipt of such advice from the Secretary 
of Finance, it shall be unlawful for 
the Provincial or City Treasurer, as 
the case may be, to make further dis- 
bursement of funds for any of the items 
or purposes in question except as may 
be expressly authorized in said advice 
by the Secretary of Finance, unless 
the budget shall have been corrected 
or revised to meet the objections pre- 
sented in said advice, and until such 
correction or revision shall have been 
submitted to and approved by the Sec- 
retary of Finance, which approval may 
not be unreasonably withheld. 


Upon ascertaining that the provin- 
cial or city budget has not made pro- 
visions for all statutory and/or current 
contractual obligations of the province 
or city, or that said budget has appro- 
priated an aggregate amount exceed- 
ing the estimated tax receipts or in- 
come for the ensuing year, the Sec- 
retary of Finance shall, within ninety 
days after receipt of the provincial or 
city budget, have the power to declare 
the same as inoperative and to return 
the budget forthwith to the correspond- 
ing Provincial Governor or City Mayor 
for proper adjustment, in which event, 
the province or city concerned shall 
operate on the previous year’s budget 
until such time as a new budget shall 
have been made meeting the objec- 
tions presented by the Secretary of 
Finance. 


Copies of the municipal and regular- 
ly organized municipal district budgets 
shall be furnished the Provincial Treas- 
urer within ten days from their ap- 
proval, who shall have the power to 
review such budgets in order to see 
to it that the above provisions are com- 
plied with. If within ninety days after 


submission the Provincial Treasurer 
takes no action, the said budget shall 
be deemed to have complied with the 
above provisions. If within ninety days 
after submission to him of the budget 
and upon examination thereof the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer shall determine that 
the provisions of the Salary Laws and 
Executive Orders have been violated, 
he shall advise the municipal or reg- 
ularly organized municipal district 
treasurer, as the case may be. Fol- 
lowing receipt of such advice from the 
Provincial Treasurer, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for the Municipal or regularly or- 
ganized Municipal District Treasurer, 
as the case may be, to make further 
disbursements of funds for any of the 
items or purposes in question except 
as may be expressly authorized in said 
advice of the Provincial Treasurer, un- 
less the budgets shall have been cor- 
rected or revised to meet the objec- 
tions presented in said advice, and un- 
til such correction or revision shall have 
been admitted and approved by the 
Provincial Treasurer, which approval 
may not be unreasonably withheld. 


Upon ascertaining that the municipal 
or municipal district budget has not 
made provision for all statutory and/ 
or current contractual obligations of the 
municipality or municipal district, or 
that said budget has appropriated an 
aggregate amount exceeding the esti- 
mated tax receipts or income for the 
ensuing year, the Provincial Treasurer, 
shall, within ninety days after receipt 
of the municipal or municipal district 
budget, have the power to declare the 
same as inoperative and to return the 
budget forthwith to the corresponding 
municipal or regularly organized muni- 
cipal district mayor for the proper ad- 
justment, in which event, the munici- 
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pality or regularly organized municipal 
district concerned shall operate on the 
previous year’s budget until such time 
as a new budget shall have been made 
meeting the objections presented by the 
Provincial Treasurer. 


Sec. 2. Taxation.—Any provision of 
law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
all chartered cities, municipalities and 
municipal districts shall have authority 
to impose municipal license taxes or 
fees upon persons engaged in any oc- 
cupation or business, or exercising priv- 
ileges in chartered cities, municipalities 
or municipal districts by requiring them 
to secure licenses at rates fixed by the 
municipal board or city council of the 
city, the municipal council of the mun- 
icipality, or the municipal district coun- 
cil of the municipal district; to collect 
fees and charges for services rendered 
by the city, municipality or municipal 
district; to regulate and impose reason- 
able fees for services rendered in con- 
nection with any business, profession 
or occupation being conducted within 
the city, municipality or municipal dis- 
trict and otherwise to levy for public 
purposes, just and uniform taxes, li- 
censes or fees: Provided, That munici- 
palities and municipal districts shall, in 
no case, impose any percentage tax on 
sales or other taxes in any form based 
thereon nor impose taxes on articles 
subject to specific tax, except gasoline, 
under the provisions of the national 
internal revenue code: Provided, how- 
ever, That no city, municipality or mun- 
icipal district may levy or impose any 
of the following: 


(a) Residence tax; 


(b) Documentary stamp tax; 


(c) Taxes on the business of per- 
sons engaged in the printing and pub- 


lication of any newspaper, magazine, 
review or bulletin appearing at regular 
intervals and having fixed prices for 
subscription and sale, and which is not 
published primarily for the purpose of 
publishing advertisements; 


(d) Taxes on persons operating wa- 
terworks, irrigation and other public 
utilities except electric light, heat and 
power; 


(e) Taxes on forest products and 
forest concessions; 


(f) Taxes on estates, inheritances, 
gifts, legacies, and other acquisitions 
mortis causa; 


(g) Taxes on income of any kind 
whatsoever; 


(h) Taxes or fees for the registra- 
tion of motor vehicles and for the is- 
suance of all kinds of licenses or per- 
mits for the driving thereof; 


(i) Customs duties registration, 
wharfage on wharves owned by the na- 
tional government, tonnage, and all 
other kinds of customs fees, charges 
and dues; 


(j) Taxes of any kind on banks, in- 
surance companies, and persons paying 
franchise tax; and 


(k) Taxes on premiums paid by own- 
ers of property who obtain insurance 
directly with foreign insurance compa- 
nies. 


A tax ordinance shall go into effect 
on the fifteenth day after its passage, 
unless the ordinance shall provide other- 
wise: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of Finance shall have author- 
ity to suspend the effectivity of any 
ordinance within one hundred and 
twenty days after its passage, if, in his 
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opinion, the tax or fee therein levied 
or imposed is unjust, excessive, oppres- 
sive, or confiscatory, and when the said 
secretary exercises this authority the 
effectivity of such ordinance shall be 
suspended. 


In such event the municipal board 
or city council in the case of cities and 
the municipal council or municipal dis- 
trict council in the case of municipali- 
ties and municipal districts may appeal 
the decision of the Secretary of Finance 
to the court during the pendency of 
which case the tax levied shall be con- 
sidered as paid under protest. 


Sec. 3. Additional powers of provin- 
cial boards, municipal boards or city 
councils and municipal and regularly 
organized municipal district councils.— 
Provincial Boards of the respective 
provinces shall have authority: 


(a) To appropriate money for pur- 
poses not specified by law, having in 
view the general welfare of the pro- 
vince and the inhabitants; 


(b) To appropriate money for loans 
or aids to municipalities or municipal 
districts of the province under such 
terms and conditions as the provincial 
boards may fix; 


(c) To exercise upon favorable re- 
commendation by the municipal coun- 
cil of the municipality if the project is 
within one municipality, and if the pro- 
ject shall be constructed within two or 
more municipalities, upon favorable re- 
commendation by the district highway 
engineer who shall give a previous 
hearing to the municipal councils of 
the municipalities concerned, the power 
of eminent domain for the following 
purposes: the construction or extension 
of roads, streets, sidewalks, bridges, fer- 


ries, levees, wharves, or piers, air fields, 
the construction of public buildings in- 
cluding school houses and the making 
of necessary improvements in connec- 
tion therewith; the establishment of 
parks; playgrounds, plazas, market 
places, artesian wells, or systems for 
the supply of water, irrigation canals 
and dams, and the establishment of 
nurseries, breeding centers for animals, 
health centers, hospitals, cemeteries, 
crematories, drainage systems, cess- 
pools, or sewage systems and abattoirs; 


(d) Subject to the public service 
law to permit upon favorable recom- 
mendations by the municipal council 
of the municipality or municipalities 
where the project is situated and the 
District Engineer and subject to such 
conditions as may properly protect the 
public interest, the construction and 
maintenance, and provide use of rail- 
ways, conduits and telephone lines 
across public thoroughfares, streets, 
roads, and other public property and 
the permit granted shall at all times 
be subject to revocation by the Presi- 
dent if the public interest requires it; 


(e) Create, and define boundaries 
of barrios and sitios in the provinces 
upon petition of a majority of the vot- 
ers in the areas affected; 


(f) Change names of barrios, sitios, 
and public buildings upon the recom- 
mendation of the Municipal Council 
not oftener than once every ten years: 
Provided, That the change of names 
of barrios or sitios shall be upon peti- 
tion of a majority of voters in those 
areas. 


Municipal Boards or City Councils 
of the respective cities shall have au- 
thority: 
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(a) To appropriate money for pur- 
poses not specified by law, having in 
view the general welfare of the city 
and its inhabitants; 


(b) Authorize payment of uniforms 
of the members of its police forces; 


(c) Create, define boundaries and 
change the names of barrios and si- 
tios in the cities upon petition of a ma- 
jority of the voters in the areas affect- 
ed; change the names of public build- 
ings and public streets located within 
the boundaries of the city, not oftener 
than once every ten years. 


Municipal councils of municipalities 
and regularly organized municipal dis- 
tricts shall have authority: 


(a) To create a legal division or of- 
fice in their respective municipalities 
to be headed by an attorney-at-law ap- 
pointed by the mayor with the approval 
of the council and whose compensa- 
tion shall be fixed by such council. 
Such head of office shall be known as 
the municipal attorney and shall act 
as legal counsel of the municipality and 
perform such duties and exercise such 
powers as may be assigned to him by 
the council. A member of the council 
who is an attorney-at-law may be ap- 
pointed as such municipal attorney 
without any further compensation; 

(b) To appropriate money for pur- 
poses not specified by law, having in 
view the general welfare of the mun- 
icipality or organized municipal district 
concerned and its inhabitants; 

(c) To change the names of public 
buildings and public streets located 
within the boundaries of the municipal- 
ity or organized municipal district, not 
oftener than once every ten years. 


Authority to hold benefits—Author- 
ity is hereby granted to City Mayors 


and Municipal Mayors to grant per- 
mits to hold benefits, excepting cock- 
fighting and prohibited games of chance, 
for public charitable purposes without 
requiring approval of the Office of the 
Social Welfare Administrator. 


Power to adopt zoning and planning 
ordinances.—Any provision of law to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Munici- 
pal Boards or City Councils in cities, 
and Municipal Councils in municipali- 
ties are hereby authorized to adopt zon- 
ing and subdivisions ordinances or reg- 
ulations for their respective cities and 
municipalities subject to the approval 
of the City Mayor or Municipal Mayor, 
as the case may be. Cities and munici- 
palities may, however, consult the Na- 
tional Planning Commission on matters 
pertaining to planning and zoning. 


Purchasing.—Subject to auditing 
rules and regulations, provinces, cities 
and municipalities are hereby empow- 
ered to make purchases of materials, 
equipment and supplies that they re- 
spectively need either Iocally or else- 
where without the necessity of buy- 
ing the same thru the Bureau of Sup- 
ply: Provided, however, 


(a) That the price that shall be paid 
shall not exceed the maximum prices 
set by the Bureau of Supply; 


(b) That before purchases are effect- 
ed of supplies, material and equipment 
requiring scientific tests, samples should 
first be forwarded to the Institute of 
Science and Technology and/or the Ma- 
terials Testing Laboratories of the Bu- 
reau of Public Highways for analysis, 
and equipment should be referred to 
the Bureau of Public Highways or 
Public Works for complete specifica- 
tions after which the reports of the 
Institute of Science and Technology 
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and/or Materials Testing Laboratories 
of the Bureau of Public Highways and 
the specifications of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Highways or Bureau of Public Works 
should be made the basis for the pur- 
chase; 


(c) That purchases shall be made 
by public bidding, and awards shall 
be made by the Provincial, City or 
Municipal Committee on Award, com- 
posed of the Provincial Governor, Pro- 
vincial Auditor and Provincial Treas- 
urer in the case of provinces; the City 
Mayor, City Auditor, and City Treas- 
urer in the case of cities; or by the 
Municipal Committee on Award com- 
posed of the Municipal Mayor, the Mun- 
icipal Treasurer and a councilor chosen 
by the Municipal Council in the case 
of municipalities and regularly organ- 
ized municipal districts. 


All purchases before being paid by 
the provincial, city or municipal treas- 
urer shall be certified by the chief of 
the office concerned that they conform 
to the specifications as to quality, quan- 
tity and prices actually being paid for. 


The Bureau of Supply shall furnish 
all provinces, cities and municipalities 
a list of current government prices and 
specifications of materials, equipments 
and supplies at least once every three 
months. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions on purchases by public bidding, 
a purchase not exceeding five thousand 
pesos in case of provinces and chartered 
cities and one thousand pesos in case 
of municipalities and municipal districts, 
may be effected without public bid- 
ding, but after a canvass of prices in 
the province or municipality by the’ 
representatives of the provincial gov- 
ernor and provincial treasurer, or by’ 


the representative of the city, munici- 
pal or municipal district mayor, treas- 
urer and councilor chosen by the coun- 
cil, as refers to the province, city, mun- 
icipality or municipal district, respect- 
ively. 


Authority to execute provincial, city 
and municipal public works projects.— 
The provinces, cities and municipalities 
are hereby authorized to undertake and 
carry out any public works projects, 
financed by the provincial, city and 
municipal funds or any other fund bor- 
rowed from or advanced by private 
third parties under the supervision of 
the District Engineer in the case of 
provinces and municipalities, and of the 
City Engineer in the case of cities, with- 
out the intervention of the Department 
of Public Works and Communications. 
The approval of plans and specifications 
thereof by the Provincial Governor and 
the District Engineer in the case of 
provinces and municipalities, and by 
the City Mayor and the City Engineer 
in the case of cities, respectively, with 
the favorable recommendation of the 
provincial board, city or municipal 
council shall constitute sufficient war- 
rant for the undertaking and execu- 
tion of said projects. Provinces, cities 
and municipalities, however, may con- 
sult if they so desire the Department 
of Public Works and Communications 
in connection with the preparation of 
plans and specifications for provincial, 
city or municipal public works proj- 
ects. Provinces, cities and municipali- 
ties are likewise authorized to execute 
provincial, city or municipal public 
works projects either by administration 
-or by contracts under the usual bid- 
=ding procedure of the government: Pro- 
svided, That in the case where the ex- 
spenditure of public funds is not in- 
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volved, public bidding may be dispensed 
with. 

Sec. 4. The Vice-Governor and suc- 
cession to the Office of Governor.— 
There shall be in every province a 
provincial vice-governor who shall be 
elected in the same manner as the 
provincial governor and who, at the 
time of his election, shall have the 
same qualifications as the provincial 
governor. The vice-governor shall as- 
sume the office of provincial governor 
for the unexpired term of the latter 
in the event of permanent vacancy in 
the office of provincial governor. 

Should the provincial governor-elect 
die before assumption of office or fail 
to qualify for any reason, the provin- 
cial vice-governor-elect shall assume 
the office of provincial governor, but 
in the latter case, he shall hold office 
only until the provincial governor-elect 
qualifies. 

In the event of temporary incapa- 
city of the governor to perform the 
duties of his office on account of ab- 
sence on leave, sickness, or any tem- 
porary incapacity, the vice-governor 
shail perform the duties and exercise 
the powers of the provincial governor 
that may be delegated to him in writ- 
ing by the provincial governor during 
the period of the governor’s temporary 
incapacity, and he shall receive the same 
salary as that of the governor. 


Any provision of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the vice-governor shall 
be entitled to per diems, allowances 
and other privileges as are granted to 
members of the provincial board. 


Sec. 5. Composition of the Provin- 
cial Board.—The provincial board in 
first, second and third class provinces 
shall be composed of the provincial 
governor, who shall be the presiding 


officer of the board, the vice-governor, 
and three other members who shall 
be elected at large by the qualified 
electors of the province. The provincial 
board in fourth, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth class provinces shall be composed 
of the provincial governor, who shall 
be the presiding officer of the board, 
the vice-governor, and two other mem- 
bers who shall be elected at large by 
the qualified electors of the province. 
The presence of three members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business by the board. In case 
of a tie on any matter deliberated 
upon by the board, the side in favor 
of which the governor has voted, shall 
prevail. In the absence of the gov- 
ernor, the vote of the majority of the 
members present shall constitute a bind- 
ing act of the board. 


Sec. 5-A. Qualifications of the mem- 
bers of the provincial board other than 
the governor and vice-governor.—No 
person shall be elected member of the 
provincial board other than the gov- 
ernor and the vice-governor unless, at 
the time of his election, he is a quali- 
fied voter of the province and has been 
a bona-fide resident therein for at least 
one year prior to his election and not 
less than twenty-three years of age. 


Sec. 6. The first provincial vice- 
governor shall be elected in the general 
elections for provincial and municipal 
officers to be held next following the 
approval of this act. 


Sec. 7. The city, municipal, and 
municipal district vice-mayor and suc- 
cession to the office of mayor.—The 
vice-mayor of every city, municipality 
or municipal district shall assume the 
office of mayor for the unexpired term 
of the latter in the event of permanent 
vacancy in the office of mayor. If for 
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some reason the vice-mayor is inca- 
pacitated from assuming the office of 
mayor or refuses to assume suc): office, 
the councilor who obtained the larg- 
est number of votes in the local elec- 
tions immediately preceding shall as- 
sume the office of mayor. If for some 
reason the councilor who obtained the 
largest number of votes in the local 
elections immediately preceding is in- 
capacitated from assuming the office of 
mayor or refuses to assume such of- 
fice, the councilor who obtained the 
next largest number of votes in the 
local elections immediately preceding 
shall assume the office of the mayor, 
and so on until the permanent vacancy 
in the office of mayor is filled. 


Should the mayor-elect die before 
assumption of office or fail to qualify 
for any reason, the vice-mayor-elect 
shall assume the office of mayor, but 
in the latter case, he shall hold such 
office only until the mayor-elect quali- 
fies. If for some reason the vice-mayor- 
elect is incapacitated from assuming the 
office of mayor or refuses to assume 
such office, the councilor-elect who ob- 
tained the largest number of votes in 
the local elections immediately preced- 
ing shall assume the office of mayor. 
If for some reason the councilor-elect 
who obtained the largest number of 
votes in the local elections immediate- 
ly preceding is incapacitated from as- 
suming the office of mayor or refuses 
to assume such office, the councilor- 
elect who obtained the next largest 
number of votes in the local elections 
immediately preceding shall assume the 
office of mayor, and so on until the 
office of mayor is filled. 


In the event of temporary incapa- 
city of the mayor to perform the du- 
ties of his office on account of absence 


on leave, sickness, or any temporary 
incapacity, the vice-mayor shall per- 
form the duties and exercise the pow- 
ers of the mayor except the power to 
appoint, suspend or dismiss employees 
in the event the vice-mayor is tempo- 
rarily incapacitated to perform the du- 
ties of the office of the mayor, the coun- 
cilor who obtained the largest number 
of votes among the incumbent coun- 
cilors in the local elections immediate- 
ly preceding shall perform the duties 
and exercise the powers of the mayor 
except the power to appoint, suspend 
or dismiss employees. 


The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to cities which have no elec- 
tive mayors and/or vice-mayors. 


Sec. 8. Effectivity of appointments 
by provincial governors, city mayors 
and municipal mayors.—Appointments 
by provincial governors, city mayors 
and municipal mayors shall become ef- 
fective upon the issuance of such ap- 
pointments and upon attestation by the 
provincial treasurer of provinces, in 
case of appointments made by provin- 
cial governors and municipal mayors, 
and by the city treasurer, in case of 
appointments made by city mayors. 
Provincial treasurers of provinces, and 
city treasurers of chartered cities are 
hereby deputized as deputies of the com- 
missioner of civil service for the pur- 
pose of attesting to appointments made 
by provincial governors, city mayors 
and municipal mayors. Appointees of 
provincial governors and municipal 
mayors shall be entitled to collect the 
rate of compensation fixed for their 
appointments once said appointments 
have been attested to by the provin- 
cial treasurer in his capacity as repre- 
sentative of the commissioner of civil 
service in the province; appointees of 
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city mayors shall likewise be entitled 
to collect the rate of compensation 
fixed in their appointments once said 
appointments have been attested to by 
the city treasurer in his capacity as 
representative ‘of the commissioner of 
civil service in the city: Provided, That 
temporary appointments to unclassified 
or emergency positions shall take ef- 
fect immediately upon their issuance 
without the necessity of such attesta- 
tion. 


All appointments made by provin- 
cial governors, city mayors and munici- 
pal mayors shall, after being attested 
to by the respective provincial or city 
treasurer, be forwarded within ten days 
to the commissioner of civil service for 
review pursuant to civil service law 
and rules. If within one hundred and 
eighty days after receipt of said ap- 
pointments, the commissioner of civil 
service shall not have made any cor- 
rections or revisions, then such ap- 
pointments are deemed to have been 
properly made: Provided, however, 
That in case of appointments, attested 
contrary to civil service law, rules and 
regulations, the provincial and city 
treasurer shall be responsible for the 
compensation received by the appointee 
from the time of the attestation of his 
appointment. 


For purposes of this Section, pro- 
vincial and city treasurers shall be 
under the supervision and control of 
the commissioner of civil service who 
shall issue rules and regulations rela- 
tive to the attestation of appointments 
made by local government officials. 


Sec. 9. All Acts, executive orders, 
administrative orders and proclama- 
tions or parts thereof inconsistent with 
any of the provisions of this Act are 


hereby repealed or modified according- 
ly: Provided, That rights already ac- 
quired and existing at the time of its 
passage shall not in anyway be abridged, 
modified and affected. 


Sec. 10. Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as depriving any 
province, city, municipality or munici- 
pal district of any power at present 
enjoyed ox already exercised or done 
by it or as diminishing its antonomy. 


Sec. 11. If any part or section of 
this Act shall be declared unconstitu- 
tional, such declaration shall not in- 
validate the other provisions thereof. 


Sec. 12. Rules for the interpreta- 
tion of the Local Autonomy Act.— 


1. Implied power of a province, a 
city or municipality shall be liberally 
construed in its favor. Any fair and 
reasonable doubt as to the existence of 
the power should be interpreted in 
favor of the local government and it 
shall be presumed to exist. 


2. The general welfare clause shall 
be liberally interpreted in case of doubt 
so as to give more power to local 
governments in promoting the econo- 
mic condition, social welfare and ma- 
terial progress of the people in the 
community. 


3. Vested rights existing at the time 
of the promulgation of this law aris- 
ing out of a contract between a pro- 
vince, city or municipality on one hand 
and a third party on the other, should 
be governed by the original terms and 
provisions of the same, and in no case 
would this act infringe existing rights. 


Sec. 13. This Act shall take effect 
upon its approval. 


Approved, June 19, 1959. 
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